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CHAPTER XI. 

“ He who speaks of a doctor does not always speak of a 
learned man, but only of a man who ought to be learned.” 
“ Humpn,” said Doctor Sparrow, pinching his chin, 
contemplatively, and looking at Phillis, ‘‘ how long 
has she been thus ?” 

“ Off and on, for a matter of twelve hours, sir!” 
responded Rhoda, in a homely fashion. 

“Hum, ah! erysipilatous symptoms, dear, dear, 
very bad—very bad, indeed !” he added, feeling his 
patient’s pulse. “ Ah, here we must prescribe ses- 
quioxide of iron!—desperate cases require despe- 
rate remedies. Gad, what a pulse! we must take 
care, or we shall have a case of active hypertrophy 
here!” 

Rhoda looked mystified and confused. 


“ Where’s the infant?” enquired he, glancing 
round the apartment. 

“T'll fetch it,” replied Rhoda. 

“ What!” exclaimed he, “ carry a new-born babe 
to and fro, from one room to another, in the month 
of March, too; why, we should have it attacked 
with hopatalgia, which might lead to—to podagea, 
for aught I know; and end in—in confirmed gang- 
lion. Excuse me, I cannot permit such cruelty to 
the heir of Hawk’s Crag. Oblige me with pen and 
ink; Il write a prescription, which you must lose 
no time in getting made up for the dear lady.” 

“I'll send a messenge: directly,” replied Rhoda, 
Placing writing materials on the table before the 
medico. 

“ Do so,” said he, ‘or we shall have a collapse 
here,” he added, dropping the hand of his patient, 
who was now lying in an unquiet slumber. 

Rhoda pointed to the writing materials. 

“ About the infant, Mrs. Pevensey ?” said he. 

She paused a few seconds as if awaiting courage 


to reply. At length, with averted head and falter- 
ing tongue, she spoke of the baby. 

“Humph! of premature birth!” 
doctor. 

“Yes!” replied Rhoda, nervously glancing to- 
wards the bed,—“ but, as Mr. Craven's hopes are 
fixed upon his son, you will not allude to that cir- 
cumstance in any way.” 

“Oh! certainly not-certainly not, I under- 
stand,” replied he, slyly; “I'm to be blind and 
dumb. Ah, we doctors are often compelled to be 
so!” he added, sitting down and writing rapidly. 
“There!” he proceeded, giving Rhoda a slip of 
paper, whereon were scrawled some mysterious chia- 
racters, ‘ there, send your messenger with that pre- 
scription immediately, and I'll look in again in the 
evening.” 

And the doctor rose, buttoned up his coat, tapped 
his chest musingly; and, again approaching the 
bed, pinched his chin in his usually mysterious 
manner. 
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“A polyedrous case, too surely,” he said, shaking 
his head. 

He did not smell the laudanum that Rhoda had 
given to Phillis; and which had had the effect of 
throwing her into a state of half stupefaction. 

“Here we must give carminatives !— Hum !—a 
few small doses of hydrocyanic acid or morph 
acetatis, or she may have an attack of atropy. So, 
Mrs. Pevensey, take care of your charge; for I do 
not hesitate to say that she is in danger,—im very 
great danger, indeed. Now for the infant.” 

Rhoda followed him to the door of the room, 

“Not @ step, my gocd Mrs. Pevensey! Mr. 
Craven is waiting in the gallery. Good morning, 
good morning!” and with a fussy flutter, peauliar 
to himself, the doctor limped out of the chanaber, 
and was instamtly joined by Mr. Craven; to whom, 
in exaggerated terms, he detailed Phillis’s state, and, 
likewise, his many fears concerning ler. 

“And the child, doctor; what is to become of 
it?” asked Mr. Craven, in an anxious voice. “ Mrs. 
Craven cannot possibly nurse it.” 

“Certainly not; unless we wish to give both the 
child and the mother an attack of distiquinin- 
gem.” 

“What is that, docter?” co quired Mr. Craven, 
curiously. 

“A term borrowed from the Greeks, my dear 
sir,” returned the doctor, swelling out considerably, 
“ which simply means a disorder sympathetic.” 

“T wish, from my heart, you ductors would speak 
in plain English !” 

“ Pooh, pooh, Mr. Craven! that would never do. 
1 presume you are not a Latin scholar?” 

Mr. Craven shook his head. 

* Nor conversant with Greek ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Really!” said the doctor, greatly relieved by 
the assurance of Mr. Craven's iguorance,—“ really, 
really !” 

“ Respecting the child, doctor ?” 

“we must procure a nurse for it, my dear 
sir. 

“How, and when, doctor? There must not be 
any pause, or the child will die.” 

“Die!” echoed the doctor. “ Tut, tut; they 
must feed it. All babies are born with mouths; 
and when circumstances prevent mothers from being 
lactescent, we must have recourse to the common 
lactory of the four-legged herds.” 

Mr. Craven smiled as he led the way to a distant 
room in which they found the housekeeper and 
Phillis’s child. 

The latter was crying out lustily. 

The doctor made his several inquiries. 

“ I haxe taied ik with food, doctor,” replied the 
“end it won't take a it does 
nating; bab ony-—continually cry, just aa. doing 


Phake bed, my dear lady!” said the daetor; | places 


might produce organig. digagse of 
the ans iiaadjacent glands. We myas,itmme- 


it uat be advisable to procure. nurse 


sakad Mx. Craven. 
ig sqgoner said than done, my dear sir!” 
;the doctor. “I really don’t know a 
womem ip, Lilydell fit to be emigusted with the care 
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the, bake. with. curiously inquiging, eyes. 
Map. Gramen uttered an impatieng exclamation, and 
the daptox 
4 boy, Mx Craven! congratulate 
you, sit, on, being the-fathex-of such a little gentle- 
mar; and hope he'lijlixe honour to the 
name.of.Craxen! Ah, itis to 
he, a t! I waderstand, the, litdp, and 
for Map. w 
hee ai me ten of thamal Gad, sir!m 
tho may say.; our last 
im. aig. weekg.old. I think I may 
that my Susan will nurse this 


ak yours. 
hand; but before 


bis thanka the litte man was 
again. 


sir, weman,—all are not 
women meer the feminine fon, aq—um—um 
to the whole.ok hes aex, husband 
Yes, Mx, Oramen,” precesdadithe. man off:medicine, 
putting his hands under coat-teila, sadjakeking 
them asa bird flutters his wings, “I fagl a king: 
when I think of my wife, for there is not another 
like her in Lilydell—in Lilydell, said I? “Pooh! 
there’s not a second Susan Sparrow in the whole 
world—bless her!” 

“Thank you—thank you!” cried Mr. Craven, 


ite the gentleman‘. questioning 


warmly grasping the doctor's hands, “I could not 
desire for my som a better nurse than the one you 
offer!” 

“You say truly, sir!” agreed Dr. Sparrow, re- 
turning Mr. Craven’s grasp. “i feel proud and 
honoured by this proof of your patronage—of your 
friendship! I do not hesitate to add that my wife’s 
an angel, sir; nothing more or lees than an abso- 
lute angel !” 

“ May I consider the matter arranged?” asked 
Mr. Craven. 

“ You may, sir,” replied Dr. Spareow. “ Wrap 
him up warmly, my dear madam,” he continued, 
addressing the housekeeper, “ and we will at once 
proceed to my house. I have a dozen patients to 
wait upon; but as none of their cases are half so 
urgent as this, I will postpone my other visits till 
the close of the day.” 

While the housekeeper prepared the baby, and its 
little wardrobe was being hastily gath red together, 
Mr. Craven confided to the doctor the intelligence 
of the miser’s melancholy death, and led him to 
the room in which the eorpse was laid. 

“Lamentable occurrence, sir!” observed Dr. 
Sparrow; “and doubly so at the present juncture 
of affairs. The old gentleman was an extraordi- 
nary and eccentric specimen of the genus homo. I 
should say he was rich,” pursued he, reflectively, 
“for he spent little—next to nothing, and I never 
knew him take a dose of medicine since I had the 
honour of prescribing for Lilydell. I’ve attended his 
cattle, sir, over and over again; but, as Mrs. Spar- 
row used to remark, there was no justice done to 
my veterinary skill; for Mr. Hayton divided my 
doses, and so robbed the beasts of the full advan- 
tage of my valuable medicines, and myself of the 
credit that would have resulted from their use. 
‘Lhere will of course be an examination into the 
cause of Mr. Hayton’s death,” the doctor added; 
“ there will be an inquest ?” 

“ Well, there will ke sqmething of the kind, I 
suppose. Our coming to Hawk's Crag has been 
attended with nothing but misfortune and sorrow,” 
sighed Mr. Craven. 

“What a storm was that of last night!” re- 
marked the doctor, leading the way back into the 
corridor. “I remember such a one many years 

0.” 

And then the doctor commenced a rambling nar- 

ration, in which he remembered neither places, nor 
persons, nor dates—in fact he became lost in a 
labyrinth; out of which he was relieved by the 
opportune appearance of the housekeeper and the 
baby. 
“We shall have a difficult and somewhat 
dangerous walk to Lilydell,” said Dr. Sparrow, ad- 
dressing the housekeeper. “Two or three of the 
lower bridges have been entirely washed away 
by the.swollen stream, aad the foot-paths in some 
are and water.” 
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‘votion to your angelic infant (pu en his 


gloves) and rely on my best attention to, ita health, | 
and general well-being.” 

And bustling along the gallery, 
lameness would permit (the h her 
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of the house, and pursuing his way down the crag 
in the direction of Lilydell. 

“ What a budget of news you have brought home 
te be sure!” said Susan Sparrow, as she tenderly 
pressed Phillis’s infantto her bosom. It’s a lovely 
littie dear, and as large as my darling Willie, poor 
helpless little creature!” sighed she, contemplating 
the child. Yourmother was always too proud for a 
farmer's daughter; and now, I daresay she’s prouder 
still ; and will be too fashionable to nurse her own 
offapring. Well, to be sure! fine ladies don't 
know half the pleasure of being mothers, when they 
give up the sweet privilege of administering to 
the daily wants of their infants.” 

“My dear Susan,” said her husband, rising and 
giving her a hearty kisa, “ you are a pattern to your 
sex, and the model of a. woman.” 

“And you are the of husbands,” returned 
the wife, caressingly, “and deserve that I should 
be the beat of wives.” 

“ We have pulled together, my dear, all through 
life,” he said, wipivg the moisture from his 
spectacles. 

“If we had not, Phipperton, where, I wonder, 
would we and our ten responsibilities have been at 
this moment ?” 

“ Ah! indeed, where ?” 

“Never mind, we won't talk about ourselves at 
this moment,” said Susan, patting her husband's 
checks, “ but, with a thank God for all his blessings, 
we'll change the subject. What shall we do for 
somebody to carry this little fellow about? I can't 
neglect the shop; and Patty hasn't half-a-dozen 
pairs of hands.” 

. True,” reflected the doctor; “couldn't Jen- 
ny—— 

“ Doctor Sparrow, I am astonished !" interrupted 
Susan, in an indignant tone. “My daughter is 
not to be a nursemaid to anybody's brat !” 


“Sue, Sue, my darling!” expostulated her 
husband. “ Brat isa low word—a very low word, 
indeed.” 


“I’m sorry,” said she, in a meek voice, bending 
over the babe in her lap—‘“ I'm very sorry; for 
I should not like any one to call my child a brat.” 

“That's like my Susan,” observed the Doctor. 
“ Let’s see,” he added, “ Patty is fond of children, 
isn’t she ?” 

“She loses half her time in romping with them,” 
replied Mrs. Sparrow, “ there never was such a girl 
for children.” 

“TLen she’s the girl we want; therefore we'll 
instantly install her as nursewaid in ordinary to 
the heir of Hawk's Crag.” 

“ Agreed ; and we'll engage old Green's daughter 
as our genera] servant.” 

“A capital arrangement.” 

“ There's Willie crying!” said Susan, rising, and 
going to the cradle in whigh her own little one was 
lying. “Well,” added she, as she took up Willie 
and put the other ebild inte. the cradle, “ when we 
watch the.eun, nine, how few of us reflect what may 
happen to us Defyre he may set? Poor Jacob Hayton, 
for instance, and tia adjigd responsibility of ours!” 

At thia instant the. w brood made its ap- 
pearance; and the, mg of the fledgelings as they 
hopped abous made a,din and confusion better ima- 
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soms of spring, and yet Phillis had not once asked 
to look upon her first born, 

The servants whispered with each other, shook 
their heads, and wondered at the young mother’s 
coldness ; while Mr. Craven pondered over the 
enigma he could not solve. 

Even t» Rhoda, Phillis’s conduct required an ex- 
planation. For, notwithstanding that Rhoda knew 
all hermistress’s secrets, she knew of no circumstance 
whatever that could justify her mistress in ignoring 
or neglecting her innocent offspring. 

To Dr. Sparrow, who loved all the little children 
that came in his way, Mrs. Craven's behaviour ap- 
peared not only unnatural, but barbarous , and it 
now often formed the subject of conversation bs- 
tween the kind-hearted Susan and her husband; 
and even Patty had picked up the knowledge of 
how matters stood with her pretty charge, and on 
ite mother's crnelty she reflected accordingly. 

Ir fact, nearly the whole of the Sparrows knew 
of, ead cecklod over, the mysteries of Hawk's Crag. 
Ac ‘ow could they help doing so? People will 
talk of each other’s affairs ; and the more obscure 
those affairs may chance to be, the more cause there 
is for chatter amongst neighbours and lookers-on. 


“ The day is remarkably mild, Phillis,” observed 


Mr. Craven, * and the trees are beginning to look | 


green.” 

“There is nothing at all extraordinary in those 
facts,” replied she, sarcastically. ‘ We are far ad- 
vanced in April, when the weather should be mild 
and the trees green.” 

Mr. Craven glanced at his wife, who was sitting 
by the fire, moodily gazing at the burning logs, and 
left the window, through which he had been look- 
ing at the scene. 

“ Always the same !" he exclaimed, mentally. 
“ She never loved, never will love me!” 

And Mr. Craven was right in thus supposing. 

Phillis took no pains to hide the fecling of dislile 
she entertained towards the man she had marricd; 
nor did she hesitate to wound and torture him in 
every possible way she could devise. 

“ Why did Phillis so neglect her child, her first- 
born?” Mr. Craven asked himself over and over 
again. 

What but hatred of its father couJd lead her to 
treat his child thus ? 

Ah, Phillis was not happy with him! Mr. Craven 
was convinced of that painful fact. 

At first he was reluctant to admit what was 
almost death to him to believe; but now the terrible 
truth confronted iim, and let him strive as he 
would he could not close his eyes against it. 


“When shall we return to town?” asked 
Phillis, abruptly.“ And when will my father come 
to see me?” 


“I told you your father was ill,” faltered Mr. 
Craven. 

“Tam aware you did,” Yeturned she, somewhat 
uneasily; “and I have thought it very strange 
that he should be so; for I never knew him to be 
ill before. I will go and see him,” she added, 
suddenly rising. 

“Do you feel strong enough ?” he asked, kindly 
and with a slight tremor in his voice. 

Phillis made no reply, but left the room. In a 
few minutes she re appeared, dressed for walking ; 
Rhoda following her, bearing Mr. Craven's hat and 
stick. 

“Be careful, sir!” said the woman, as she 
handed the articles. ‘Don't be too sudden with 
her.” 

Mr. Craven shrugged his shoulders, sighed, and, 
opening the glazed doorway, descended through it 
to the lawn. Phillis followed; and, together in 
utter silence, they commenced their walk to Lily- 
dell. 

Mr. Craven felt that the hour had indeed arrived, 
when the sad news must be told; and he 
trembled for the result. He was now almost 
ashamed of the deception that had been practised 
upon Phillis, respeeting this terrible event; even 
thongh it had been used to spare her feelings, he 
regretted it; so straightforward was he in all 
matters, trifling or important, in which he might be 
concerned, 

How should he begin, or ia what worcs should 
he break to her the sad intelligence ? 

He could not permit the servants at the farm to 
break the matter to her; besides, who was so fitted 
as himself for the task? Duty and feeling required 
that he, and only he should perform it. 

They had now arrived at a rock, that had been 
hewn into a rude stone couch, which served as a 
resting-place to those who ascended the Crag, 
and offered a most inviting retreat for meditation and 


study. On this couch, Phillis silently flung herself. 
Mr. Craven took his seat by her side. 

“What a beautiful world is this,” he said, half 
musingly, his eyes scanning the whole scene, as if 
he were beholding it for the first time. “ We can- 
not be sufficier tly grateful to tce Creator for this 
fruitful earth a1.d this lovely sky; and, yet, despite 
| all the world’s caarms, we must one day leave it. All 
earthly ties are rent asunder when death comes ; 
for he respects neither affections, nor youth, nor 
beauty, nor goodness; he strikes down all alike.” 

“You have chosen a most cheerful subject for 
conversation,” Mrs. Craven, snceringly, observed. 
‘“*T hate moralizing—I don’t believe in the cause for 

“T don’t understand you, Phillis,” said he, half 
startled. 

“Pshaw, you pin your faith to a cobweb.” 

While you 

“ave no faith at all,” she recklessly replied. 

Mr. Craven raised his eyes to her face, con- 
founded and terror-stricken, and she returned his 
look with a smile of scorn and coutempt. 

“Thére, now, snbdue the intensity of your 
horr: 7, and let me enjoy my own prrticular creed,” 
said she, laughingly. ‘“ You shall, if you like, do 
penance for my sins; and turn hermit. In that 
character you may abstain from all the good things 
! of this lifu; you may walk barefoot, wear sackcloth, 
eat nothing but cresses, and drink nothing but 
'water. Docs your imagination relish the feast I 

-vife! in the name of heaven ——” 

She laughes softly, but derisively. 

“ Phillis, as you have a soul to save, beware how 
you mock at religiow! You have just unfolded to 
me a secret in connection with yourself, and your 
eternal future. You nurse a serpent in your bosom 
—cast it from you, before it stings you.” 

“ Cease,” she said, raising her head, with a calm 
dignity andcommand. “If you choose to put trust 
in wild myths, and old wives’ fables, I tell you 
p'ainly, / do not; so let the matter drop ut once, 
and for ever.” 

“Ob! Phillis!” cricd her Lusband, excitedly, 
taking her hand—“ wife—whom I love with tender- 
ness and truth—mother of my child—” 

Phillis started ; and snatching her hand from his 
grasp, : 

“You wear my patience with this preaching; 
and you waste your time aud breath; for nothing 
you can say or do, no argument you could advance, 
or entreaty you could make, would have the power 
to change or shake my principles, or my dctermi- 
nation to-——” 

“TIeaven will assuredly scourge you,” said Mr. 
Craven, in a sad tone. “Oh, what a gricf!” he 
added, burying his face in his hands, and speaking 
in broken sentences, “ What to me is existence worth 
now? Heaven help me—help her !—Phillis,” he 
added, suddenly, “ your father is dead !” 

“ What !" she exclaimed, turning round and con- 
fronting her husband, with her face white and blood- 
less. 

This abrupt announcement Mr. Craven had made 
on the impulse of a moment, and without reflection. 

“My father dead?” she murmured, in a bewildered 
tone. “No, no—there is his home,” she added, point- 
ing to the old Glebe Farm in the distance, “ he is 
surely there.” 

“There is the old churchyard, Phillis, and he is 
surely there /” 

“ He died on the night of the storm ?” she asked, 
spasmodically. 

“ He was found dead near the base of this crag.” 

PLillis shuddered; and for some minutes after- 
wards she sat voiceless and still, as if altogether de- 
prived of recollection and reason. 

Mr. Craven did not attempt to disturb her. He 
had been so shocked at the subject of their late con- 
versation,and at the revelation so unexpectedly made 
to him, that he seemed disinclined to offer either 
consolation or remark. 

An atheist wife! 

Oh, what a mother for his children—what a com- 
panion for himself ! 

Could she who denied the existence of a Divine 
Being, be fit to mould the minds of her innocent 
children ? / 


she would misteach and misguide them in all things! 

Yet bow beautiful she was! 

Each day she riveted her chains still firmer about 
her husband’s heart. She compelled him to love her, 
despite the scorn she showed him. 

Aye, he was like a very puppet in her hands, and 
she played with his feelings, and mocked him in- 
cessuntly. 


No, no! athousandtimes no! Such a monitress 


Mr. Craven was wishing that he could see her 
weep; but her eyes refused to shed a singte tear. 

Suddenly rousing herself, and laying her hand ce 
her husband's arm, Phillis said, in a broken voice, 
“T loved the old man. You will perhaps imagine 
that I could not love any one, because I do act 
think and act according to your erroneous notions. 
Dou’t speak—listen on. My father thought as Z 
think; and I am now, of my own free will and 
peculiar choice, pursuing the path into which he led 
me. 

“Turn back. dear Phillis,” interrupted her hae 
band; “turn back, ere it be too late!” 

“1 beg you, at once, and for ever, to abandon thie 
subject; ‘tis hateful to me; indeed, I know not 
why it has been mooted!” she concluded, with angry 
impatience. 

Rising, she tovk her husband's arm ; and sileatly 
they retraced their foot-teps. Arrived at home, they 
separated. Phillis went to her chamber; and during 
the remainder of that day, Mr. Craven had no cum- 
vanionship save his own sorrowful thoughts ; whick 

ime crowding thickiy and fast upon his harassed 


orain. 


And what were Phillis’s thoughts as she sat ie 
the solitude of her chamber, apart from him whe, 
at that moment, should have been her consoler aué 
sustainer ? Dark visions arose, and gathered around 
her, and her memory was plunged into the past— 
the irrecallable past. 

Tad this woman ever loved, as true women cam 
and do love? 

No; with such as Phillis, love generally burne 
with a fierce, unsteady fire. And in such a wild 
passion, no purifying essence being found to render 
it holy, what can it prove but an unwholesome 
frenzy, alike destructive and self-destroying. The 
affection she had entertained for her father, was 
merely that which comes by natural instinct ; suck 
as we expcct a child to feel towards a parent, and not 
a jot more. Towards Mark Burkenshaw her eenti~ 
ments had been altogether different : and had it not 
been for her soaring and ambitious spirit, and tke 
chance that offered itself for her worldly aggrandize- 
ment, her affection for him might have developed 
into an honest and life-lasting attachment. 

To gain her present position she had sacrifieed 
much—ob, how much! Did remorse or regret ever 
enter her tainted bosom for that which she had done? 
Assuredly not. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“ What I will, I will, and there's an end.” 
Shakspere. 
On the following morning, Mr. Craven was surprised 
and startled by Phillis entering the breakfast-room, 
attired for walking. 

“I have breakfasted, haven’t you?” she said, iz 
answer to his inquiring look, as he placed a chair 
for her. 

“ Are you going to Lilydell ?” he asked. 

“Tam.” 

“ Wherefore ?” 

“TI have a wish to see my father’s grave before 
we quit Hawk's Crag,” she replied, caluly drawing 
on her gloves. 

“ Quit Hawk's Crag ?” echoed he; “ I do not con- 
template a removal hence.” 

“Perhaps net; but / do,” was her decided bat 
quiet rejoinder. 

Mr. Craven rose, and, for some seconds, seemed 
unable to speak; while his wife, utterly unmoved, 
and with @ face so placid in expression, as te 
throw him completely off his guard, stood fastening 
her gloves. 

“T would rather, Phillis,” he said, mildly, “‘ that 
you should express your wishes to me, than thus 
issue your commande,” 

“Well; be it so," she said, with her old fasci- 
nating smile. “I wish toleave Hawk's Crag; there! 
does that please you ?” 

He drew nearer to her, as if attracted by some 
irresistible power, and pressed his quivering lips 
upon her brow. 

“ Suthmer is coming, love!” he whispered, passing 
his arm around her pliant waist, “ and Hawk's Crag 
and the vallcy are so beautiful; like my own 
Phiilis,” he added, fondty, and, in that instant, for- 
getting everything save her witching presence, and 
the all-absorbing passion it ever inspired withim 
him. 

“I want change,” she said; “I have grows 
weary of this old scene. 

“ But our child, Phillis ?” 

For a moment her lips blanched and irembled. 
and there was a struggle within ber breast. 

“You do not reply, Phillis.” 
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** What do you reqaire of me ?” she asked, in an 
uns‘eidy voice. 

‘That you should see your child, Phxllis,—that 
you should learn to love it.” 

“* Do—do you desire that we should take it with 
u: to Londun 2” she abruptly demanded. 

“No; certainly not. It would be cruel to rob it 
of its kind nurse, or to remove it from the watchful 
eye of Doctor Sparrow; though it isa strong child, 
and I should not apprehend any evil consequences 
from taking it with us; yet ” 

“It must here,” concluded she, half 
jestingly, as if the matter were of trivial importance. 
“And now, that we have settled the knotty pvint 
of our debate, we will proceed to the valley.” 

“And may I lead your footsteps, when there ?” 
he asked, significantly, while the warm blood mantled 
over his cheeks in a happy glow. 

As Phillis felt that a refusal to the above propo- 
sition would be alike impolitic and unfeeling, she 
at once acquiesced. 

“ What a surprise this visit would be to the little 
fellow were he of an age tu recognise his vis:tors,” 
observed Mr. Craven, as Phillis and he descended 
the cliff. 

She did not answer. 

“I beg pardon, Phillis; I had forgotten, for a 
moment, that you are about to pay another visit. 
Which of the two shall be the first ?” 

“My father’s grave,” she replied, in a cold tone, 
and without betraying the slightest emotion. 

Mr. Craven turned upon her a look almost re- 
proachful ; but the expression of her large, soft 
eyes, so liquidly lustrous, instantly dispelled the 
cloud of anger that had shaded his own. 

To a mind simple as his, Phillis’s character had 
proved a constant and insolvable enigma, which 
had perpetually perplexed and tormented him. Ile 
had received a key from herself that had unlocked 
much of what had hitherto been obscure to him; 
but, that there was still an ocean of mystery to 
fathom in the dark recesses of her apparently frigid 
nature, he became, each day, more strongly con- 
vinced. 

But, of all men in the world, Mr. Craven was 
least able to sound the depths of such a woman as 
Vhillis. She could blind him at her own will and 
pleasure ; be was entirely in her power, and the 
slave of her every caprice. 

Jacob Hayton’s grave was reached; and Phillis 
read and re-read the inscription on its stone, but 
made no remark, and demonstrated little feeling. 
Once or twice she compressed her lips, as if she 
feared their giving utterance to a sound that 
would disclose some secret; then a stifled sigh burst 
forth; but, beyond those outward signs, her manner 
was as usual. 

But there was a greater trial in store for Phillis 
—one which she dreaded and shrank from. That 
-i:ial was the sight of her child; upon whose little 
fuce her eyes had not yet rested. 

Though so thoroughly mistress of all the emotions 
of her heart, as to control them, and to hide them 
from the world, this woman suffered the deepest 
agony. ‘T'was not remorse —’twas not even regret, 
that caused in her this torture of mind. No; sheer 
bitterness of spirit and mortified pride were the 
stings that wounded her soul. 

It would be a difficult and useless task to paint 
Phillis’s character in otherwise than strong and 
glaring colours; for we seek not to excuse her 
faults, but to condemn them. 

We are endeavouring to depict the life of a beauti- 
ful but wicked woman; and, though the task which 
we have set ourselves be a painful one, for the sake 
cf its end and aim it must be unflinchingly and 
truthfully performed. 

There was bustle extraordinary in the nest of the 
Sparrows, when Patty rushed in and announced 
that Mr. aud Mrs. Craven were coming up the 
village street. 

Presently the doctor's door opened, and the 
master and mistress of Hawk’s Crag were shown 
into Mrs. Sparrow's sitting-room. 

Susan welcomed her visitors with hearty Rind- 
ness, and at once begun to chatter about the looks 
and health of Mrs. Craven's little son. 

Phillis’s lips moved, but no sound issued from 
them, and Susan Sparrow pursucd her theme. 

“ Your baby is asleep; we mustn't disturb him, 
you know; but you can take a peep at him as le 
lies there—wee, wee, darling! There,” she con- 
tinued, withdrawing the curtain from the cradle- 
head, “look at him, madam! isn’t he just like wax- 
work !” 

Phillis gazed at the child long and steadfastly, but 
spoke not. 

- “Isn't he a little beauty 2” resumed Susan, some- 


what puzzled that the young mother did not fall 
into raptures about her first-born. “ You may give 
him a kiss, madam; half-a-dozen wouldn't wake 
him, he’s so used to them!” 

Phillis stooped over the cradle ; but, in so doing, 
her veil slipped from her bonnet upon the face of 
the infant, and w‘th a startled cry it awoke. 

“There, the:e! he would awake to look at his 
dear mother!” cried Susan Sparrow, lifting the babe 
out of its bed, and displaying it to Phillis. ‘ Now, 
Master Herbert,—1.e’s been bapt'zed, madam.” 

Phillis bit her lip, and a dark cloud gathered on 
her brow. 

“Yes, ma'am; Mr. Craven desired it, so last 
Sunday we carried the little fellow to church; and 
he behaved so well—never cried a bit! I do think 
he knows me, he’s always so good when I have 
him. But, law bless me! I'm having all the talk to 
myself, and not leaving a second’s pause for any- 
body else !” 

And Susan sat down almost breathless. 

Mr. Craven drew a chair near her, and contem- 
plated his heir; whilst Phillis sat opposite to the 
group, taciturn, and apparently little interested. 

Tuo day following their visit to the village, Phillis 
renewed the subject of town, and expressed her de- 
sire tu return thither immediately. 

In vain cid her husband urge their remaining at 
Hawk's Crag, in order that they might be near their 
child. 

Phillis over-ruled every argument he adduced— 
every objection he raised; and i. was accordingly 
arranged that they should forthwith quit Lilydell 
for London. 

A certain unrest in Phillis’s heart made Lilydell 
hateful to her: why she had chosen to visit it was 
a mystery to her husband, and a secret that rested 
between Rhoda and herself alone. 

But she was safe now; all danger of an exposure 
had vanished, and, armed with that assurance, she 
became more than ever exacting aud tyrannicai to- 
wards the man who idolized and worshipped her, 
and who unmurmuringly yielded to her every folly 
and caprice. 

Phillis had married (when she had no right to 
marry) fur position—for ambition; not for affection. 
She knew she was lovely, and she likewise re- 
membered the adulation her beauty had already 
received, and that it could still command homage. 

T’o be courted, admired, and flattered as the reign- 
ing beauty of society, was the height of her de- 
sire. 

She had tasted the intoxicating incense of flattery, 
and she thirsted for a still Jarger draught of it. 

Her strength was fast returning to her, and her 
spirits were once more full of reckless gaicty. 

Home, and tranquil home enjoyments, were all 
that Mr. Craven had ever sought for or desired; 
and with a wife chosen from an humble sphere of 
life, he had anticipated the fulfilment of those hopes 
which in his first marriage had been so frustrated, 

In his wife he had expected to find a companion, 
solacer, and friend; a being who would share his 
every thought—who, in return for his love, would 
pour on him the whole rich treasure of hers. 

In every respect, Phillis was a perfect antithesis 
to her kusband. 

No two beings in character and disposition could 
possibly have been more diametrically opposed to 
each other. 

This want of unison in their mutual sentiments 
and feelings was a subject of deep and continued 
regret to Mr. Craven, while in Phillis’s breast it 
awakened neither complaint nor disquiet; for she 
did not appear to regard, or even to see it. 

Arrived in town, Mrs. Craven at once doffed her 
mourning habiliments, and plunged into the tide 
and headlong stream of Fashion; and her home, 
which should have been the quiet sanctuary of love 
and contentment, was converted into a scene of 
tinsel, rout, and dissipation. 

To a man possessing a truly delicate mind, there 
is something painful in seeing the wife of his 
affections become a sort of shrine at which every 
idler may pay his fulsome homage. ; 

A wife who willingly and pleasurably listens to 
avowals of admiration from any other tongue save 
that of her husband, has entered into a pathway 
which, if it lead not to one of positive guilt, will 
assuredly carry her into a sea of storm and trouble; 
—for a wife's flirtations, begun in innocence, too 
often terminate in guilt and tragedy. 

In the first place, she arouses her busband’s 
jealousy, which passion begets turmoils incessant ; 
and frequently madness ensues, and a whole family’s 
liappiness is destroyed by its means. 

Along this high road of imprudence Phillis was 
now rushing, heedless of her fame, heedless of her 


per heedless of everything save the gratification 

In her train this beautiful woman counted many 
nobles of her own and of other lands; nay, even 
royalty itself paid devotion to her charms, and the 
tongue of slander was raised against the wife of 
Herbert Craven. 

And at length its clamour reached his ears ; and 
as he hearkened to it, he felt his eyes grow hot and 
his heart leap in his breast in all the agony of in- 
sulted pride and injured honour. 

IIe was no longer young; he could not now 
submit even to a shadow of wrong. 

This woman whom he had trusted, and whom he 
loved better than any living thing on earth, would 
she shame herself and her child ? 

Impossible! He would still confide in her 
truth. 

Thus thought Herbert Craven, while he tried to 
calm his brain and nerve his heart with fortitude 
and faith. 

But the suspicion that had entered his mind 
would not be driven thence ; it clung to his brain, 
and haunted his sleep like the memory of some 
terrible crime ; and the more he tried to thrust this 
phantom, this torturing thought away, the more 
tenaciously it pursued him. 

But these sufferings must be kept secret—must 
be hidden from her who had caused them: she 
must not guess that she was doubted—he would not 
wound her feelings for worlds. 

So notwithstanding this anguish of heart and 
soul, Mr. Craven concealed from hiswife the torture 
of his harassed spirit. 

Months rolled on; and days and nights of fever- 
ish unrest to him, and of wild excitement to her, 
passed away, and matters continued still the same 
in Mr. Craven's home. Still Phillis pursued plea- 
sure, and still the canker-worm of jealous suspicion 
gnawed in secret at her husband's heart's core. 

Months rolled on in Lilydell also; and in Dr. 
Sparrow's household contentment reigned, and 
Phillis’s son progressed in strength and beauty ; 
while Patty was prouder than ever of her pretty 
charge, whom the little Sparrows one and al! 
petted and spoiled as child was surely never petted 
or spoiled before. 

Mr. Craven seldom spoke to Phillis of their son, 
because she ever manifested a strong repugnance 
to converse upon the subject; wherefore she did 
so he was at a perfect loss to surmise; it was a 
mystery, that perplexed and distressed him. ‘That 
a woman should lack natural affection towards her 
offspring, and almost ignore its existence, was a 
species of barbarity he shuddered to contemplate ; 
and, though such a fact nowstared him in the face in 
all its terrible reality, he tried to close his eyes and 
his senses to its truth, and to cast it from him as 
a thing unworthy of belief. Despite her universal! 
coldness, his doating fondness for his wife daily in- 
creased; and thesless she deserved at his hands, 
the more he gave her, so very weak his love for 
her had made him. But, to be wise and love ex- 
ceeds man’s might; so, at least, it is said, and 
surely Mr. Craven proved the veracity of that saw 
in full. 

SL (To be continued.) 


PHYSICAL AND Monat Force.— While physical force 
is seen with frowning aspect in armies, in navies, in 
fortifications, in burnished ammunition, in defiant and 
furious looks, in bloody actions, in humiliated defeats 
and selfish victories; while it is significantly felt in 
interrupted commerce, in disarranged finances, in 
wounded freedom, and social dilapidation; moral 
power presents itself in the sublime attitude of reason 
and religion,—with the beacon of love upon its brow, 
with reconciliation and forgiveness on its tongue, and 
With peace and prosperity around its feet. Dhysical 
force, whether used as an instrument for the subjuga- 
tion of tyranny, or liberty, crushes the body; while 
moral power develops the mind. Physical force trics 
to subdue violence by violence, to extingnish fear by 
fear, but this it cannot of necessity do; while mora! 
power carries on its silent operations in the sanctuary 
of the mind, and accomplishes its designs by the might 
of conviction, Physical force works with gunpowder, 
bayonets, prisons, and scaffolds; moral power uses ir- 
resistible kindness, and expands the soul with the 
warmth of truth and love. Physical force, in any of 
its angry manifestations, is the offspring of certain con- 
ditions of mind; moral force penetrates beneath such 
manifestations, and, by improving and elevating the 
inward man, destroys the causes of war. Moral power 
tells despotism that it ‘cannot destroy freedom by 
violence; it a!so tells freedom that it cannot put down 
wrong by wrorg. Tyranny can only be put down, and 
liberty can only be -ccured, by intelligence and mora! 
sunshine. 
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NICOLAIEFF. 

In a fine plain, on the south side of the Ingul, near its 
confluence with the Bug—there a wide and noble 
stream—about a hundred miles from Perekop, and 
rather more than that distance from Odessa, stands the 
town of Nicolaieff. The town, which was founded in 
1791, occupies a considerable space, and consists of 
wide and regular streets, many of them planted with 
trees on both sides, but in general badly paved. 
Almost all the houses are built of stone, but, though 
many of them are elegant, few can pretend to any 
magnificence. 

Nicoluieff is, nevertheless, an interesting town, and 
its vast dockyards attract a whole population of work- 
men, whose presence swells its wealth and importance. 
Its position on the Bug, its new houses, and pleasant 
walks planted with poplars, delight the eyes of most 
travellers. 
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and a Catholic and a Lutheran place of wership ; there 
are also two symagogues, one for the common Jews 
and the other for the Karaites. The principal build- 
ings are the A@sizaity, several barracks with room for 
25,000 men, tse hydrugraphic institution, and the ob- 
servatory. The Musesm, or Depot de Cartes, as it is 
called, founded &y ts Marquis de Traversey, contains, 
besides a good collection of maps, charts, instruments, 
such as quadrants, telescopes, &c., a pretty extensive 
library, and some stone monuments, with Latin, and 
more frequently Greek, inscriptions on them. There 
is no bridge across the rivers, and the communication 
between the two shores is kept up by means of flat- 
bottomed boats or ferries. 


x EXCESSIVE CORPULENCY. 
Tuts, if not a serious evil, decidedly is an inconvenience. 
The ancients held fat people in great contempt ; the 
Roman ladies, for instance, dreaded, above all things, 
too voluminous a development of the chest, to prevent 
which, they were accustomed to apply the raw flesh of 


hibition in London, who was an object of mingled 
curiosity and wonder. Keysler mentions a young man 
in Lincoln who ate eighteen pounds of beef daily, and 
died in 1724, aged twenty-eight, weighing five hundred 
and thirty pounds. In 1754, died Jacob Powell, of 
Essex ; his body was five yards in circumference and 
weighed five hundred and sixty pounds, requiring 
sixteen men to carry him to his grave. In 1775,a 
Mr. Spooner, of Skellington, weighed five hundred 
and sixty-nine pounds, and measured four feet three 


-inches across the shoulders, Grose, the celebrated an- 


tiquarian—whose name indicated his appearance — was 
80 fat that his butcher requested him to tell all his 
friends that he bought his meat from him, and the 
paviers of Cambridge used to beg of him to walk over 
their work. Dr. Beddoes was so uncomfortably stout, 
that the ladies of Clifton used to call him the * walking 
feather bed.” Daniel Lambert, of Leicestershire, who 
died in 1809, was five feet eleven inches in height and 
weighed seven hundred and thirty-nine pounds. 
Samuel Sugars dicd in 1816, aged fifty-two; his body, 
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In the port and docks, there are, besides completed 
vessels, gun-boats, &c., of all sizes, immense stores of 
canvas, iron, &c., worked up ready for use. Asin 
the case of every ship, an exact model of every part, 
1-24th of the full size, is made, with the different parts 
numbered, with which the ship, when finished, is com- 
pared. Some of the gun-boats are furnished with sails 
and numerous oars. The timber for the ships comes 
chiefly by the Dnieper to Cherson, and thence to 
Nicolaieff. All the vessels constructed there are trans- 
ported many versts down the river to Glubokoye, 
where they take in their cannon, tackle, &c., and pro- 
ceed thence to the Black Sea upon camels, on account 
of a sandbank near Kinborn. The Admiral in Chief 
of the Black Sea and a number of inferior officers have 
their permanent residence at Nicolaieff. 

The fine healthy climate, the pure air, and the 
cheapness of lodging and all the necessaries of'life, ex- 
cept firewood, make Nicolaieff a favourite resort with 
the Russian nobility; and the town contains about 
33,000 inhabitants. It boasts of six Greek churches, 
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a fish called Angel. An Oriental prince had an officer 
to regulate the size of his subjects, who dieted the un- 
wieldly ones to reduce them to a proper condition. In 
Northern Africa moderate obesity is considered a 
beauty, and Tunisene young ladies are regularly 
fattened for marriage—a different practice from that 
of the Roman matrons, who almost starved their 
daughters to make them as lean as possible on such oc- 
casions. 

Obesity has frequently been the butt of jocularity ; 
the following lines were, for example, inscribed on 
the tomb of Mr. Bright, a very corpulent tallow 
chandler :— 


“ Here lies in earth an honest fellow, 
Who died of fat, and lived by tallow.” 


In China, corpulency is considered a blessing, a 
man’s intellectual qualities being esteemed, in a ratio 
of corporeal bulk; and it is well known that the pre- 
posterous size of the Hottentots is deemed a perfection; 
a few years ago we saw one of their Venuses at an ex- 


“pass on. 
forward. 


with a single pine coffin, weighed seven hundred 
pounds. James Mansfield died in 1856, at the age of 
eighty-two, his weight being four hundred and seventy- 


six pounds. 


Timr.—It waits for no man—it travels onward with 
an even, uninterrupted, inexorable step, without ac- 
commodating itself to the delays of mortals. The 
restless hours pursue their course; momen!s press 
after moments; day treads upon day; year rolls afier 
year. Does man loiter; procrastinate? Is le listles 
or indolent ? Behold the days, and months and year, 
unmindful of his delay, are never sluggish, but maret_ 
forward in silent and solemn procession. Our labours 
and toils, our ideas and feelings may be suspended by 
sleep; darkness and silence and death may reign 
around us, but Time is beyond the power of any 
human being, besides Omnipotence. The clock may 
cease to strike, the sun to shine; but the busy hours 
The months and years must move on ever 
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ADVENTURES NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 
BY A TRAVELLER. 


It is winter, and the sea is frozen. There is some- 
thing very exhilarating in the breathless, still bright 
cold—with clean white expanse—a spotless world 
before you—every tree fringed—every stream stopped— 
freedom to range over every summer impediment; while 
the crystal snow, lighting up into a delicate pink or 
pearly hue, or glistening with the brightest prismatic 
cvlours beneath the clear, low sun, and assuming a 
beautiful lilac or blue where our long shadows inter- 
cept its rays, can no longer be stigmatized as a dead, 
lifeless white. We walk every day; and no sooner 
are the heavy double doors which effectually seal our 
house heard to open, than half-a-dozen huge, deep- 
mouthed cattle-hounds come bounding to meet us 
through the deep snow, oversetting, with the first 
unwieldly caress, some little one of our party, scarce 
so tall as themselves, and even besetting the biggest 
with a battery of heavy demonstrations, to which it is 
difficult to present a firm front. Sometimes we take 
the beaten track of the road, where peasants, wit! 
rough carts, generally put together with less iron than 
an English labourer would wear on his shoes, pass on 
in files of nine or ten—as often as not the sheepish- 
looking driver, with his elf-locks, superadding his own 
weight to the already overladen little horses ; or where 
a nimble-footed peasant woman, with high cap, and 
clean sheep-skin coat, plunges half-leg high into the 
deep snow to give you room; and, nodding, and show- 
ing her white teeth, cheerily ejaculates, ‘* Zerre hommi- 
kust,” or ** Good day.” Or we follow a track into the 
woods, so narrow, that we walk in each other's steps 
like wild Indians, and the great dogs sink up to their 
bodies in the snow whilst endeavouring to pass us. 
This is the land of pines—lofty, erect bactalions—their 
bark as smooth as the mast of a ship—their branches 
regular as a ladder, varying scarce an Inch in fifty feet 
of growth—for miles interrupted only by a leaning, 
never a crooked, tree—with an army of sturdy Lilli- 
putians clustering round their bases—filty heads start- 
ing up where one yard of light is admitted. 

Here and there a bare, jagged trunk, and @ carpet 
of fresh-hewn boughs beneath, show whereeome peasant 
urchin has indulged in sport which with us would be 
amenable to the laws - namely, mounted one of these 
grenadiers of the forest, hewing off every successive 
bough beneath him, til, perched at giddy height aloft, 
he clings to a tapering point which his hand ped gen 
The higher he goes, the greater the feat, and the 
greater the risk to his vagabond neck in descending 
the noble and mutilated trunk. In perambulating 
these wooda, the idea would sometimes cross us that 
the wolves—the print of whose footsteps, intercepted 
by the dotted track of the hare, and slenderly-defined 
claws of numerous birds, are seen in different direc- 
tions, and even bemeath the windows of our house—- 
might prowl by dag well as by night. 

One day, when, jortenately perbape,s unescorted by 
the huge dogs, we were. mounting a bill to a neigh- 
bouring mill, my companion suddenly halted, and lay- 
ing her hand on mine, silently pointed toa moving 
object within fifty yards of us. It was a great brute 
of a wolf, etalking leisurely along—its high, bristly 
back set up, its head prowling down--whe teek. aa 
notice of us, but slowly pussued the same. path jute 
the wood which we had quitted a few minutes befere. 
We must both plead guilty te blanched cheeks, but, 
beyond this, no signs of cowardice; and, im truth, the 
instances are so rare of their attacking humam beings, 
even the most defenceless children, that we had no 
cause for fear. They war not on man, unless under 
excessive pressure of hunger, or when, as in the case 
of a butcher, his clothes are impregnated with the 
smell of fresh blood. ‘This is so certain an attraction, 
that peasants carrying butchers’ meat are followed by 
wolves, and often obliged to compound for their own 
safety by flinging the dangerous commodity amongst 
them ; or, if inasledge,three or four of these ravenous 
animals will spring upon the basket of meat and tear 
it open before their eyes. Whenever an animal falls, 
there, though, to all appearance, no cover nor sign of 
a wolf be visible for miles round, several will be found 
congregated in half an hour's time. Such is their 
horrid thirst for blood, that a wounded wolf knows 
that only by the strictest concealment can he escape 
being torn in pieces by his companions. As for the 
dogs, it is heartrending to think of the numbers which 
pay for their fidelity with their lives. If a couple of 
wolves prowl round a house, or fold, at night, a dozen 
dogs, with every variety of tone—from the sharp yap 
of the shepherd's terrier, to the hoarse bay of the 
cattle-hound—will plunge after them, and put them to 
flight. But if ene, more zealous, venture beyond his 
companions, the cunning brutes face about, seize him, 
and, before three minutes ar2 over, there is nothing 
left of poor Carrier Pots, or ‘* Sheep-boy "—a common 
mame for these great mastifle—but a few tufts of 
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bloody hair. The cattle defend themselves valiantly ; 
and the horses, and the mares, especially, who have a 
foal at their side, put themselves im an attitude of de- 
fence, and parry off the enemy with their fore feet— 
But. woe be 
to them if the wolf, breaking through the shower of 
blows, spring at the throat, or, stealing behind his prey, 
Once down, all -.is over, though 


their iron hoofs often taking great effeet. 


fasten on the flank ! 
there be but one wolf. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
BY A CANADIAN TOURIST. 


To view the celebrated Falls “ aright,” you must not 
only visit them “* by fair moonlight,” but you must de- 
scend to the very edge of the trembling rocky brink of 
the cauldron on the British side, immediately under the 
stairs, and sixty or seventy feet below the narrow 
platform of rock on which you have stood when you 
reached the last of these stairs. This is not to be 
effected without some trouble, risk, and fatigue; but 
for when you have 
reached the edge, close to the rainbow or split rock, 
you are, as it were, at once in a new world—chaos 


it repays all your exertion; 


seems there to have never been disturbed by the regu- 


larity of nature, but reigns solemn and supreme. 
Place your back against the projecting, blackened, and 
slime-coloured rocks, and look towards the mighty 
mass of vapour and water before you, around you, 
Hearing, sight, feeling, 
become, as it were, blended and confounded. You are 
sensible that you exist, perhaps; but in what state of 
existence has, for a few minutes, vanished from your 


beneath you, and above you 


imagination. The rocks vibrate under your feet; the 
milky white boiling and mountain surge advances, 


swells up, subsides, recoils, lashes, and mingles with 


the thick vapour. An indescribable and terrific dull, 


yet deafening sound, shakes the air; your nerves feel 
the concussion, and the words of surprise which at 
length escape from your lips are inaudible even to 
yourself, so awfully stern is the uproar of the con- 


tending air and water in their conflict for mastery. 


The ideas which first struck me when I had reco- 
vered from this stupor of astonishment, were those of 
being swept away by the foaming mountains, bubbling 


and seething in the huge cauldron at my feet; of 
being on the point of losing the sense of hearing, for 
my temerity in venturing to pry so. nearly into the 
unattainable mystery of nature ; and of instant anni- 
bilation from the mass of overhanging black and beet- 
ling rock above my head, at an absolute — < of 
nearly two hundred feet. In fact, I ex 

same sensations so beautifully deseribed by cubes 
in Lear, but from a reverse cause ; so true is it, that 
extremes meet. I became giddy and confounded by 
looking at and up to the dizzy scene, instead of from 
glancing the eye down towards an unfathomable abyss 
of air and water below. 

There are few visitors who venture to the “ imme- 
nent deadly breach” of the edge of the cauldron, and 
of the Split Rainbow Rock. These form a huge mass, 
buried cables deep in the gulph, fallen headlong from 
above, rent by the fall in twain nearly to its base; 
wedged into the lip of the cauldron, and towering 
twenty or thimty feet above the mounting surge. 
How it became se transGxed, ba@les conjecture, for it 


Fa 


is so, for the experiment of gaining anh 
the surface was attended with great risk. I saw one 
person whilst I was sketching the scene, actually lying 
down at full length upon the edge of it, with his head 
projecting over, to look into the very cauldron. I 
shuddered at the hardihood displayed, for a false 


movement would be inevitable and instant destruction” 


on that slippery platform. When he descended the 
ladder I told him what I had felt, and he was fully 
aware of his danger, but said that from his childheod 
he had been a ranger in the Alps. Toadd to the diffi- 
culties of your situation on the edge of the cauldren, 
the descending and ascending spray is so great, that 
you are wet through very soon; whilst the clouds of 
arrowy sleet driving in your eyes, render sketching not 
very pleasant; whilst, to add to your stock of ideas, 
you behold a truly Freischutz display ; for, crawling 
at your feet, amidst a mass of ground and splintered 
timber, bones, and shivered reck, are the loathsome 
and large black toad, the hideously deformed black 
lizard, eels of a most equivocal appearance, and even thet 
prototype of the eel, the fierce black water-serpent. 
With the Great Fall and the Horseshoe Fall the 
reader is probably familiar ; I shall, therefore, proceed 
to the Whirlpeol. The river, which hae gradually 
contracted ite channel very much, after passing the 
great white sheet of the American Fall, proceeds in a 
curved form towards the north-west, and after: falling 
over tremendous rapids, suddenly turns, at right 


angles to its former course, and runs towards the 
north-east, still hemmed in by the precipice, which 
now increases in altitude. Here it has scooped out a 
vast basin in the rocks, of a cireular form, and the 
rushing and roaring watera, entering the narrow 
gorge from the south-east, strike by their impetus with 
such force on the perpendicular wall of the opposite 
gorge, that an under-current is immediately created, 
and the waters whirl in dizzy vortex, until they find 
egress towards the north-east, between the precipitous 
walls of the chasm. As the rock is very lofty here 
(between two and three hundred feet), the view from 
above is so distant, that very little but the faint whirl- 
ing, or concentrically enlarging circles of the water 
can be traced; for the largest trunks of trees which 
are spinning in its eddies seem there no bigger than 
sticks. It is from below that the curious visitant must 
see the effect. 

But the descent is dangerous, from the vicinity of 
the Table Rock, and it is necessary to go back about a 
mile on the road, and ask permission to cross a 
farmer’s grounds, where there is a path more acces- 
sible. Here, after crossing a field or two, you enter 
into a beautiful wood, and, going through it for a 
quarter of a mile, begin to descend by a narrow, ob- 
scure, and winding path, cut out of the mountain, 
which is covered with the primeval forest. The des- 
cent is not very difficult, perfectly safe, and with a 
little expense would be pleasant. It leads to the 
centre of the bay-coast of the whirlpool, where there 
are but few rocks, and a narrow shingle beach. Here 
you see the vastness of the scene, the great expanse of 
the circular basin, the mass of mountain which en- 
closes it almost to its very edge, and the overhanging 
Table Rock, nearly like that at the Falls, and probably 
produced by a similar cause, the disintegration of the 
slate beds under the more unyielding limestone. So 
extensive, however, is the surface of water, that the 
huge trunks of trees floating in the concentric circles 
of the whirling waters, when they reach their ultimate 
doom in the actual vortex, appear still not larger than 
small logs. They revolve for a great length of time, 
touching the shores in their extreme gyrations, and 
then, as the circles narrow, are tossed about with in- 
creasing rapidity, until, in the middle, the largest 
giants of the forest are lifted perpendicularly, and 
appear to be sucked under, alter a time, altogether. 
A singular part of the view is the very sharp angle of 
the precipice, and its bank of debris on the American 
side. You also just catch aview of the foaming 
rapid on the right; and am attentive observer will 
perceive that in the centre of the vast basin of the 
whirlpool, the water ie several feet higher than at the 
edges, appearing to beil up from the bottom. 

It ig said, that timber and logs coming over the 
rapids from the falls, are detained sometimes for 
finally engulphed in the whirl- 


chasm, or other causes, to prevent their approach to 
the centre; and in this way those who have escaped, 
have escaped merely because they were only tossed 
about in the outer rings of the whirl, and never ap- 
proaghed ite tremendous centre, from which, I con- 
ceive, by am under-egrrent, the water escapes to the 


theve.eee the rattlesnake in his native 
begwho went with me as a guide, 
endeavoured to find adem, or cleft, in which this tre- 
mendous reptile might be lying, but he was unsuc- 
cessful, although they are frequently seen and killed 
there, being, after all, fortunately, sluggish and inac- 
tive. I saw other snakes, but not the dreaded one. 


' Is Love Buiinp ?—There is nothing so clearsighted. 
It exalts our natures to their highest capability, en- 
abling ua to decipher trutha which are illegible to the 
normal sense. It has given moments of subtle wisdom 
to the dullest; moments of impassioned eloquence to 
the coldest. We are strongest when we love, because 
Love ie net only the most energetic but the most 
elevating of passions. We see most clearly then, be- 
cause our perceptions.ere all intensified by the intensity 
of the feeling. Weare.afected es in mesmeriom, and 
Love is the elairvoyapee of the heant. But there is 
alwaye a meaning in pid edages, and in that of ‘Love 
is blind” there. is a truth. The blindness spoken 


is foreign te it. The intensity ef the shadow. ie pro- 
portioned te the intensity ef the light. Everything 
which comes within. the a Leve is wondrously 
all it cares to 


™. 


| 
| 
pool, and, doubtless, it ia never free from them; and 
perhaps there may be occasionally a counteracting 
current, from the furieus winds which rage in the 
gorge below, and fegm, whieh when. involved 
of the waters, and the tremendous force exerted ther 
the legs. evines. The virit to the shores 
of the whénipech mag.de attended with the gratifica- 
of cugiesity to the naturalist ; 
of is blindmess to all consequences, disregard of all 
see. It ienot blind; bat it will only look straight. 
forward. horse is not blind when blinkers are. put 
on to prevent: hie seeing whatever goes on. at hie side. 
All energetic passions act as blinkers | 
S 
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ROSALIE RATHBORNE; 
OR, SIN AND SORROW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DOCTOR POMEROY,” “ ALONE iN 
THE WORLD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TRUE NOBILITY. 


Now that Margaret had so strangely discovered who 
in reality was the youth whom from a second- 
threatened death she had rescued, the resemblance 
which had till now perplexed her, was at once re- 
cognised and understood. 

Blended in Arthur's face were, as we have already 
said, the features of both his unhappy parents; 
though, after all, not so palpably now that he had 
older grown, as to render his likeness to either, 
or both of them, at once discoverable. 

The good man who had rescued little Arthur 
from that perilous position on the bridge was, at 
that time, a widower, and..with no children of his 
own to care for; and very gladly did he welcome to 
his generous heart the little child whose life had, 
almost by a miracle, been preserved. 

Having reached his home with the prize so 
strangely won, he set to work to calm the poor little 
fellow, aud to prove to him that he had fallen then 
into tender hands, and was with one who could 
love, and would be a father to him. 

And little Arthur knew, from the first moment, 
that he was safe with his rescuer, and clung to him 
tenaciously as he was carried by bim to his home; 
and when there, would not leave his good friend's 
knee. 

But still the child trembled, and, at the slightest 
noise from without, would shiver, and throw his 
arms around the neck of his preserver, and look into 
his face entreatingly, and would be clasped closely 
to as honest a heart asever throbbed within a human 
breast, and would feel assured that_no harm could 
come to him in the brave, strong arms by which he 
was then encircled. 

Within those arms, that night, and for many a 
night afterwards, little Arthur slept; and on that 
night, and on every night till long afterwaras, would 
the poor boy suddenly, and, with a strange cry, 
start from his sleep, and violently tremble; but he 
felt his good friend’s arms around him ; heard his 
soothing words; remembered that he was now safe, 
and, with confidence restored, slumbered soon 
again. 

As time rolled on, his terrors were forgotten ; 
their very cause ceased to be remembered ; his in- 
fant days passed from his mind, and, with them, all 
memory of the persons by whom he had been 
beloved, and of those, too, by whom, in those days, 
he had been treated so barbarously. 

He soon ceased to remember that he had ever 
known another home than that which now sheltered 
him, thatany other had ever cared for him save that 
best of all men whom now he so dearly loved, and 
by whom he was himself most perfectly adored. 
More precious than the very life-blood coursing 
through his veins was little Arthur to the man who 
had preserved him. 

And little Arthur was dumb—that sad truth was 
an additional claira to the pity and the love of his 
preserver—not naturally mute, but rendered so by 
the mighty terror with which he had been stricken 
when swung round high above the head of the mur- 
derous ruffian who had been about to cast him into 
the raging waters below. 

That had been comprehended by the good man, 
when little Arthur, having recovered somewhat 
from his great terror, opening his lips to lisp his 
thanks, started, and looked amazed that no sound 
had followed—again and again the poor child es- 
sayed to speak, and still no articulate sound issued 
from between the parted lips, and the boy was 
frightened at himself, and bitterly cried. 

His rescuer remembered that strange cry which 
had come from the bridge, and which had so sud- 
denly and so abruptly ceased, and had no doubt 
that, by the great shock the child had then received, 
the organs of his speech had become paralyzed; and 
so indeed it had been ! 

John Barnard—that was the name of him who 
had preserved poor Rosalie’a child from a horrible 
death—at once made up his mind by no means to 
endeavour to attain to a discovery of little Arthur's 
parents or other relatives, since it was his opinion 
they could not, whoever they were, be fit protectors 
for the child whom he had saved. Indeed, he in- 
clined to the belief that it could be only they who 
had doomed the poor boy to the death he had so 
narrowly escaped, 


The locket which contained ghe miniature of her- 
self which Arthur Gresham had, a3 will be remem- 
bered, painted, Rosalie had one day hung around 
the neck of little Arthur, who was very fond of it 


{ as @ plaything, and Rosalie had suffered it to remain 


with him, and indeed it had become the child's pet 
toy, an@ he would never consent to have it, fora 
single instant, taken from him. It was as though 
some angel had whispered to the poor boy that his 
every hope of happiness in the future depended on 
his possession of that miniature. 

It had so chanced that Mistress Camelford had 
never seen the locket which contained Rosalie's 
miniature in the hands of little Arthur, and it had 
happened that it lay concealed beneath the child’s 
dress when Augusta had stolen him from his cot to 
give him to the tender mercies of her ruffianly 
agent. 

Margaret Burford had not thought it necessary 
to deprive the child of his mother's portrait, and 
though her husband had seen the locket he did not 
attempt to possess himself of it, since it appeared to 
be of no intrinsic value. 

John Barnard had, of course, no thought to de- 
prive the boy of his only treasure ; and so, through 
all the perils, through all the many cruel vicissitudes 
of Arthur’s young life, the miniature of the bereaved 
mother who had never ceased to wi ep his loss, re- 
mained with him, though he himself had forgotten 
that he had ever beheld the living features of her 
whose image he so cherished. 

Was it the portrait of his mother? he asked him- 
self as he increased in years ; and if so, what could 
he, when a little child, have done to merit that she 
should desert and abandon him for ever? 

Aud John Barnard would often look upon the 
miniature of Rosalie, and say to himself that the 
young girl whose features it represented could nct 
have been the mother of the boy he had saved from 
death, or must he herself dead, for the face there 
depicted was like that of a lovely angel. 

If, after that terrible night of the bridge, Arthur 
had not forgotten his name, it had become impos- 
sible to him to make his preserver understand what 
had been that name, and Barnard therefore re- 
cbristened the little fellow, and henceforth called him 
Edmund. 

John Barnard was but a poor man, a common 
artizan—a carpenter, in fact,—who had enough to 
do to live; but he contrived that his boy, Edmund, 
—for his own property, honestly obtained, he con- 
sidered the little lad—should be well nourished and 
respectably dressed , and, happily, found a teacher 
who was capable of well educating him, dumb 
though Edmund was, and who for charges which 
Barnard, by dint of great self-denial, managed to 
defray, made of our little hero a very tolerable 
scholar. 

As Fdmund grew older, his protector began to 
reflect as to how he might earn something more 
thau the mere pittance beyond which he might 
never hope to obtain so long as he remained where 
then he was. 

He must dv something more for his boy Edmund 
than he had been able hitherto to accomplish for 
himself ; 80, one day, he bade farewell to the village 
in which he had been born, and which he never 
before nad quitted; and with Edmund by his side 
and holding his hand, went forth into a wider 
world to seek for better fortune, not for his own 
sake, but for the boy who was a hundred times 
more precious to him than himself. 

Day after day, with Edmund by his side, he 
travelled on from place to place, always on foot, 
and seeking employment a: every town or village 
at which he and his dear boy arrived, but never 
obtaining it. 

John Barnard had thought that he had but to 
leave his poor and petty native place to better his 
condition, or rather, we should say, to better his 
boy’s condition, since it was of Edmund only that 
he thought; but too soon he came to know the sad 
error under which he had laboured, the wretched 
mistake he had committed. 

It was not much money he had brought with 
him from his native village; and so, obtaining no 
employment, he soon saw himself reduced to almost 
bis last shilling, and had resolved to return as 
speedily as possible to the home he had left with 
such high hopes, when suddenly illness seized upon 
him—grief and anxiety had caused it—and cre 
many days he was in his grave —a pauper’s grave 
—for to the poor-house had he been taken, and by 
the parish was brave, noble-hearted John Barnard 
buried. 

And he had not died despairingly, but comforted, 
and with hope for the future of his adored boy, for 
in bis last hours, he said, a vision had come to him 


from heaven that great happiness was in store for 
Edmund, and that, though not himself permitted te 
remain on earth to witness it, yet had it been pro- 
mised to him that from on high he should hehold 
it. 

As one stunned, or bewildered by a hideous 
dream, was Arthur, when life had quitted his bene- 
factor; and when good John Barnard was laid 
within his grave, he sought to throw himself upor 
the coffin aud to be entombed with the man who 
had been to him the only father he had ever 
known. 

Taken back to the poor-house, he had escaped 
from it time after time to fly and cast himself 
weeping and moaning, on the grave where lay the 
only being who on earth, as the poor lad believed, 
had ever cared for and loved him. 

They told him at the poor-house that, for awhile, 
at least, he must go no more to his father’s grave. 
It was out of compassion for the poor boy’s suf- 
ferings and bitter agony they told him that; but 
Edmund, do what they would, was away again, no 
more to return to the poor-house, for, when he saw 
the people approaching who would have carried 
him back to it, he fled into the wood, where he wag 
found by Margaret, and having for days refused all 
food, at Jast sank down, and fast was perishing 
with cold and hunger, but that Providence sent 
Margaret Burford to his aid would soon have re- 
joined, as was his wish, him without whom all was 
desolation and despair. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A WIFE OF TWO HUSBANDS. 


CLARENCE HartLey and Rosalie were again is 
England, and at that residence of Hartley's which 
was near the mansion which Sir Jonas Rathborne 
had bequeathed to his niece, and in which Mistress 
Camelford stilt dwelt. 

On the very same day, and almost at the very 
moment that her son had been found by Margaret 
Burford perishing in the snow, had Rosalie re- 
entered the well-warmed and luxurious mansion, of 
which she was the mistress. 

Time had dealt more gently with Rosalie than 
might have been expected; grief had committed its 
ravages, but, nor time nor sorrow had destroyed, 
though, doubtless they had lessened somewhat, the 
beauty which both Arthur Gresham and Clarence 
Hartley had been unable to resist. 

Still was Rosaiie young, still enchanting, still 
possessed she her old, winning manner; her face 
denoted not the grief which had never left her 
heart, her features had been softened, her mind 
spiritualized by a sorrow to which she had grown 
accustomed, and which had long since become se 
calm and gentle that she cherished it as something 
holy, which would make her better in this world, 
and more fitted for the world that was to come. 

No children had been born of Rosalie’s second 
marriage, to the great regret of Clarence Hartley. 
A son had been needed to make perfect the 
felicity of his union with Rosalie, and he thought 
that perhaps his wife’s constant melancholy wag 
that she was childless. 

And he was right, though not at all in the sense 
which he believed. 

And Arthur Gresham had, at last, returned te 
England! 

And so altered was he by time and consuming 
grief, that when Hartley, about two months after 
his own return, encountered his former friend 
scarcely was he able to recognize him. 

It was near Hartley's mansion that these two, for 
so many years sundered, now met once again. 

Arthur Gresham had been approaching his 
friend's house as Hartley was quitting it, and so had 
they eucountered. 

How warm were the greetings, how welcome 
again the sight of each to the other. 

‘What excuse can you offer,” Hartley after a 
while said; “that for more that twelve years you 
have not written a single word to me?” 

“I was wretched, desperate,” Gresham replied te 
the reproach; “and wished not to disturb the 
happiness of your life by relating to you the 
miseries of mine.” 

‘Why should you have hesitated to confide 
your griefs to a friend who would have sy mpathised 
with them?” 

“I wanted courage for the task,” responded 
Arthur. 

“But you will tell me now the cause of your: 
long sorrow, of your many years self-banishment 
from your native land ?” 


“Tell you?” Gresham exclaimed, with strong 
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surprise ; “there can be no occasion now for that, 
for surely you must have long since heard ” 

‘‘T have heard nothing concerning you ; how was 
it possible that I should?” 

“You have heard nothing concerning me?” 
Gresham asked, amazedly. 

“Not a word!” replied Hartley, and proceeded. 
‘That, wealth and fame flowing in upon you, you, 
should remain in Italy surprised me not; but 
that which first drove you thither is still a mystery 
to me.” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed Arthur—and then, as 
Wf struck with a sudden thought. ‘ But, perhaps 
you, too, have been absent from England ?” 

“For the last twelve years, and returned but a 
few weeks since,” replied Hartley. 

That Hartley had heard nothing of the calamity 
which had befallen his friend was now, Gresham 
believed, well accounted for. 

“Yes; I have resided with my wife on my 
estate in Scotland, almost the whole time since 
our marriage.” 

“You are then married ?” said Arthur. 

“Oh! yes — most happily married,” replied 
Hartley; “as you will say, Arthur, when you have 
made the acquaintance of my Rosalie.” 

‘* Rosalie!” exclaimed Gresham, and seized with a 
sudden trembling. 

“Why that exclamation ?” asked Clarence, with 
some surprise. 

‘‘The name—the name is one that——” 

“ Ah, true,” interrupted Hartley, “I had forgotten 
that formerly you werea resident in the mansion of 
Sir Jonas Rathborne. Go, then, and renew your 
acquaintance with my wife. And I am glad that I 
am not now compelled to return with you to the 
house, and to introduce you to Rosalie; for I am 
somewhat behind a rather important appointment 
to which, for my own interest, I must not fail—but 
I shall not be gone above an hour, and meanwhile, 
I shall expect that you will make yourself at home 
at my place—we have been too long staunch 
friends for any kind of ceremony between us.” 

All this Hartley had spoken very rapidly, and 
while mounting the horse, which a groom had been 
holding in readiness for him, and went away at a 
sinart trot, and without having at all observed that 
Arthur Gresham was deadly pale, and with difficulty 
kept himself faom falling to the ground. 

“ Oh, horrible! horrible!” Arthur shrieked forth, 
his wild cries rendered inaudible to Hartley only by 
the clatter of the horse's hoofs. 

Not for one moment did Gresham doubt, he could 
not. Rosalie, his wife, she whom he had been made 
for long, long years to mourn as dead, whose loss 
liad made him insensible to every hope, to every 
joy that had been offered to him; whose image as a 
sacred thing, had lain within a heart whose every 
pulsation had been hers, was living; had forgotten 
iim, who had never for one moment ceased to think 
of her; and was wedded to another, the wife of a se- 
cond husband ere the first, whose heart she had 
striven to break, had sunk into his tomb. 

Presently he rebounded, shuddering, as some 
thought more terrible than all before smote upon 
his brain. 

“ Mistress Camelford! Mistress Camelford!” he 
gasped, and buried his face within his hands and 
groaned ; and sank upon his knees, and prayed of 
heaven to have mercy on him and kill him there 
and then. 

It had been announced to Rosalie that a gentle- 
man, who had been sent by Clarence Hartley, soli- 
cited permission to speak with her. 

Conducted to the apartment in which she was 
seated, Rusalie rose to receive this visitor, and then 
was silent, expecting him to speak. 

But he did not speak, and Rosalie was commenc- 
ing to fear that a messenger of some further woe to 
her was this stranger; that he had come to tell her 
of some accident that had befallen Hartley. 

At that moment a deep groan smote upon her 
ear, and her own name was with great anguish 
pronounced, and Rosalie was transfixed and terror- 
stricken. 

“Oh! if he were not dead, if he were not dead!” 
she faltered. ‘ 

Another moment, a few more words spoken, and 
Rosalie knew, beyond all doubt, that Arthur Gres- 
ham was living still, and was again before her. 

Her first impulse then was to fly into his arms, 
but she remembered what now she was, and stag- 
gered back and ehrunk from him; and then she 
stood and gazed upon him, and he on her—with 
what tortured feelings, with what terrible agony, 
who could depict. 

“Oh, Augusta, Augusta!” moaned Rosalie, as 
Mistress Camelford at that moment entered the 


room; not stalking grandly in as formerly she 
would have done—for Mistress Camelford was no 
longer as we have seen her—but creeping forward 
with body bowed and wrinkled face; the wretched 
work which she had done, although as yet she re- 
pented it not, had been, spite of all her reasoning, 
and the supposed wrongs which had driven her to 
_it, a constant torture to Mistress Camelford's guilty 
heart, had made of her a haggard, aged-looking, and 
almost decrepit woman. 

Augusta had heard of Gresham's return; had 
known that to Clarence Hartley’s mansion he first 
would hasten, and so had herself followed thither. 

“There is po need you should reproach each 
other,” after awhile sl:e said. 

And then she explained what she had done; in 
few words made clear to them that which, even be- 
fore she had spoken, this wretched pair had almost 
perfectly compreliended. 

“ My boy, my little Arthur!” Rosalie cried, im- 
ploringly, “say that the seeming proof you gave 
me of his death was false as all the rest that you 
have made appear so real and true to me? Say that 
that one solace is left to the hearts you have so 
fiendishly tortured—say that my boy is living still !” 

And liosalie bent eagerly forward towards Mis- 
tress Camelford, who, turning from her, said with a 
nervous twitching of the lips, which belied the as- 
sumed coldness of her tone. 

“ Your son is dead !” 

And Rosalie, with a convulsive cry, and wring- 
ing her hands despairingly, dashed from the apart- 
ment. 

“You have told me much,” Gresham said, 
sternly, addressing Augusta, ‘‘ but there is some- 
thing I have yet to learn, I must know if my son 
has been stricken by heaven, or by you; if by your 
hand, or through your means he has perished, I 
will be merciless to you, as you have been to me 
and mine!” 

And Mistress Camelford trembled; her former 
agent weuld not dare to speak; she was well con- 
vinced of that; for, to confess his guilt, would be 
to doom himself to the scaffold; but might not his 
wife’s suspicions have been aroused? It was Mar- 
garet Burford whom Augusta dreaded now. : 

Margaret jealously guarded Rosalie’s sun ; her 
husband had commanded her to be silent concerning 
the boy; but Margaret had resolved that to young 
Arthur’s mother she would make known that still 
was living the son who had so long been wept as 
lost to her for ever. 

Finding that he could by no threats shake his 
wife’s resolution, Adam Burford then condescended 
to entreaty; implored Margaret to be prudent, and 
to obtain for her husband a promise of immunity for 
his past villany, and to secure for herself a reward 
—which soon would have passed to Adam’s kands 
—for having protected and given back the boy to his 
natural guardians. 

To all of which Margaret, with seeming readiness, 
agreed; and her husband was forced to appear sa- 
tisfied. Thovgh, in reality, Margaret had no intention 
of making conditions with Rosalie for the restoration 
of her son, but had determined to give happiness to 
the so long and cruelly bereaved mother, come 
what might to herself or to her wicked husband. 
| Margaret had but just explained to young Arthur 
| that the portrait he so cherished was that of his 
mother, who still existed, and to whom she shortly 
would conduct him, when even as she said this, 
that mother was herself before them. 

Rosalie had fled from Clarence Hartley’s mansion 
directly, to the miserable dwelling of Margaret Bur- 
ford; with no hope that her son was living had she 
come, but to question Margaret fully as to how he 
had died; for to her, too, had come the horrible 
thought that he by foul means had perished. 

Pale as a sheet, and trembling in every fibre of 
her frame, was Rosalie, as now she darted into the 
room in which were Margaret and young Arthur, 
and then stopped gasping and panting before 
them. 

No sooner had the boy's eyes fallen on Rosalie 
than he sent forth a wild, inarticulate cry, and 
hurrying to her, sank on his knees beside her, and 
clung convulsively to her robes; and as he gazed 
up, pleadingly, into Rosalie’s face, a strange thrill 
shot through her heart; the features she was look- 
ing on appeared familiar to her; partly, indeed, she 
liad divined that a seeming impossibility was about 
to be accomplished; her heart had recognised that 
it could only be her son who thus could stir it to its 
utmost depths. 

Ere she could falter forth a question, young 
Arthur had displayed before her wondering eyes 
that locket which she herself, long years before, had 
placed around his neck; had disclosed to her that 


portrait of herself which surely had been sketched 
beneath the guidance of an all-foreseeing Provi- 
dence. 

It was at this moment that Rosalie’s first, her 
true husband, Arthur Gresham, appeared at the 
door of this tavern, and remained for a moment, 
and gazing amazedly, on its threshold. His arrival 
had not been perceived. 

“ Has heaven, indeed, reserved fH me this great 
solace to my misery ?” cried Rosalie, looking to- 
wards Margaret, and asking for the words which 
should confirm her glorious hope or crush hor lower 
still with an overwhelming despair. “Oh! can it 
be ?—if it were but possible that this boy, indeed, 
could be———” and she paused, unable to pronounce 
another word. 

And Margaret said solemnly, ‘‘As there is a 
heaven to judge me, he is your son!” ; 

With what emotion, with what delirious rapture 
Rosalie clasped young Arthur to her bosom no 
words could describe; but the cry she uttered was 
echoed by another as strange, as wildly joyful 
almost as was her own, and Arthur Gresham, ad- 
vancing, exclaimed,— 

“He is my son, also, Rosalie; suffer, then, that 
I, too, may embrace him ?” 

But Rosalie would not for a moment even re- 
lease from her arms her so newly-recovered son. 

“ You would take him for ever from me!” she 
said, wildly. “ You would teach him to feel 
ashamed of his mother, and I should never see him 
more. Do not go from me, little Arthur—do not 
desert the mother to whose heart you have con- 
veyed a rapture it had seemed impossible it e’er 
again could know !” 

And her son answered this appeal by clinging 
even more firmly to his mother, and by shrinking 
away from Gresham, and causing him a cruel pang. 

But never before had young Arthur seen his 
father. Nothing had prepared him to love that pa- 
rent, while his mother’s sweet image had rested 
always near his heart—had been through all his 
young life his dearest earthly treasure. 

“Long years of suffering,” resumed Rosalie, 
“ have produced their terrible effects upon my frame ; 
the last blow stricken at my heart,”—and she 
glanced towards Gresham—* bas crushed it quite ; 
even the restoration of my poor boy has come tov 
late for all, save to comfort me during the little 
while that only will elapse ere I shall sink into my 
grave, glad to escape from a world which has been 
without pity for me, and in which, but by no fault 
of my own, I am unworthy longer to dwell.” 

“Rosalie! I reproach you not for the past; for 
know I not how terribly you were tried?” Gresham 
mournfully said. 

“Oh, speak not to me! Let me not hear your 
voice again!” Rosalie cried, in tones of deepest 
agony ; ‘‘for are we not for ever sundered here on 
earth? Let me go from you, and, with my boy; 
seek not now to tear him from me; wait but a very 
little time, and he will then be all your own!” 

Gresham was silent, and Rosalie relaxed not her 
hold of little Arthur. 

Of her love for the boy; of all that she had done 
for him; of all she knew concerning him, trusting 
her husband to the mercy of those who were now 
listening to her, Margaret told. 

And when she had finished speaking, Gresham 
implored of Rosalie that she would permit him, if 
only for a moment, to hold his boy within his 
arms. 

“No, no—not now !” Rosalie wildly cried, 
straining Arthur to her bosom. ‘“ You would not 
restore him to my embraces! 1 should never more 
behold him !—dead to me would he be again!” and 
then she whispered to Arthur: ‘ Do not leave me! 
Do not let them tear you from me!” 

And this poor mother was reassured by her son's 
animated and expressive gestures; for she read in 
them that he would sooner die than be separated 
from her. 

“Cruel boy!” Gresham mournfully said; for a 
heavy pang was at his‘ heart. “ Heaven has, at last, 
had pity on me; has, by a miracle, caused me to be- 
hold again the sor, whom, for twelve wretched 
years, I had bewailed as dead; and now, at sight of 
his father, that son remains cold and insensible ; re- 
pulses his father’s caresses! Oh, heaven! enlighten 
his reason! touch his soul! Arthur, I cannot live 
now without your love! Without that, I have 
nothing—a barren desert henceforth, as so long al- 
ready it has been, must this world prove to me!” 

Young Arthur could not longer resist his father's 
tears and pleadings, his heart throbbed tumultu- 
ously; and suddenly, firm though it was around 
him, he wrenched himself from Rosalie’s clutch, and 
flew into his father’s arms, * 
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Rosalie shrieked and sank upon her knees, ex- 
tending her arms, and wildly imploring that Arthur, 
her son, would return to them. 

“T am your father, and you will love me, will 
you not, Arthur; will remember that in you is 
centred now my only hope, my all of happiness on 
earth !” 

Gresham while saying this, had relaxed some- 
what his hold of Arthur; and Rosalie, with a cry 
of ioy, loud and shrill, snatched her son back to her 
own arms, and enfolding him there securely, hur- 
ried with him rapidly from the house. 

But hardly had she crossed the threshold, when 
she beheld a form which at once transfixed her with 
a greater terror than the most appalling spectre 
could have caused her. 

Clarence Hartley was before her. 

And he was seen, too, by Gresham and by Mar- 
garet Burford, for they had followed Rosalie from 
the house. 

Hartley was on horseback, as when last we parted 
with him ; and had been returniug home from the 
appointment which he had quitted Gresham to ful- 
fil, and at the moment he had been about to pass 
Burford’s tavern, Rosalie, grasping the boy, and he 
clinging to her side, had hurried forth. 

Hartley dismounted, aud pleasantly grected his 
wife and his friend ; and they were silent. ‘l'0o greatly 
agitated were they both, and one of them, as least, 
too terrified for utterance of words which would ac- 
knowledge and return the greeting which Hartley 
had bestowed on them. 

Hartley, looking closely at the boy by Rosalie’s 
side, presently exclaimed : 

“ Why, surely, that is the brave lad who so lately 
ventured his life at the launch of the new vessel !” 

And Margaret answered, and told how she had 
found Edmund, and she laid a strong emphasis on 
that name, and glanced significantly from Rosalie to 
Gresham as she pronounced it, perishing with cold 
and hunger, that for his benefactress, to procure for 
her the means to avert a great misfortune, he had 
risked his life at the launch. 

“But, his parents, who are they!” inquired 
Hartley. 

And Rosalie and Gresham averted their faces from 
Hartley to conceal from him the increased agitation 
which that question had brought to both of them. 

And Margaret hastened to answer : 

“ He is, unhappily, an orphan !” 

Young Arthur was listening wonderingly to this 
conversation, and looking occasionally, with great 
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earnestness, into his mother’s face; and those 
glances Rosalie dared not to return, only, more 
than once, she stealthily pressed his hand. 

That her terror was very great will not be 
doubted ; but she had resolved that, come what 
might, do what they would with her, her son should 
not, while she had life, again be taken from her. 

“ But the boy has given you some account of 
himself and of his parents?” Hartley next said, ad- 
dressing Margaret, and she replied, evasively : 

_ * Alas, sir, he is dumb!” 
‘Poor boy,” exclaimed Clarence, taking Arthur's 


hand, and looking earnestly and compassionately | 


into his face, and was struck with its beauty and its 
very pleasant expression, while to Hartley also it 
appeared as though he now were gazing on features 
which somehow were familiar to him. 

Addressing Margaret, Hartley said : 

‘“You are an excellent woman, and in sheltering 
this poor boy, have acted nobly.” 

Margaret curtseyed humbly, and Clarence pro- 
ceeded : 

“You have well done your part, and will not 
perhaps object that in the future I should charge 
myself with the fate of this orphan child ?” 

And Margaret expressed her gratitude and de- 
light at the generous proposal, while with the hap- 
piness which was in the thought that so her son 
would be always néar her, was mingled in Rosalie’s 
mind a sense of shame that to accomplish it Hart- 
ley’s noble heart must be still further outraged and 
deceived. 

But she still continued silent; so, did 
Gresham. 

Hartley asked of Rosalie, if his proposal concern- 
ing the dumb boy was approved by her, and she 
bowed, but did not raise her eyes to his face. 

Clarence Hartley’s love of childten, as with all 
really good men, was very great, and he had 
thought that perhaps the adoption of Edmund—so 
had the boy been named to him—might fill the 
void which, as he believed, was in the heart of 
Rosalie. 

“Come hither, poor boy,” said Hartley. 

And then, seeing that Edmund hesitated to quit 
Rosalie’s side, he added : 

“You will soon learn that you have nothing to 
fear from me!” while his thoughts were that the 
poor lad must formerly have encountered very cruel 
treatment that he now should be so timid and so 
fearful. 

Urged forward by Rosalie, her son quitted her 


too, 


side, and slowly and hesitatingly approached Hart- 
ley, who said to him : . 

“Your conduct at the launch of that vessel has 
proved that you possess a good and noble heart— 
that with your own life you were willing to repay 
your obligation to your benefactress ; you merit the 
interest which you have inspired, and that which 
worthy Margaret Burford would be unable to do for 
you, another will perform.” 

The boy turned his gaze, wistfully and anxiously, 
towards his mother, and Hartley answered to that 
look : 

“Yes, Edmund, that lady will be to you hence- 
forth a protectress, more powerful, certainly, but 
not more devoted than she whom you are about to 
quit.” 

And Hartley then passed the boy back to Mar- 
garet Burford, saying to her: 

‘“We will not so suddenly deprive you of him ; 
you will come with him to-morrow to the hall, till 
then we leave him with you.” 

Rosalie started, and her son would have flown 
back to her side, but was withheld by Margaret, 
who, addressing Hartley, but looking expressively 
towards the boy’s mother, said: 

“T answer for his safety ; aud to-morrow, if I 
live, will bring him to you.” 

And almost forcing little Arthur with her, hur- 
ried back into her house. 

Gresham refused for that day Hartley's invitation 
to his mansion, but promised that on the day fol- 
lowing he would be there, and turned and left Hart- 
ley and Rosalie to proceed together on their way 
home. 

But ere he had quitted her, Rosalie had thrown 
towards Gresham - n anxious and inquiring look : 

“Was he about to obtain possession of little 
Arthur?” 

And Gresham answered that appealing look with 
a gesture which satisfied Rosalie that far from him 
was any such intention. 

And Hartley, as he walked forward with Rosalie, 
praised her for an interest in the poor boy of the 
launch, which had caused her to seck him out at 
the hut of Margaret Burford, and hoped and _ be- 
lieved that Edmund. by his devotion, would well 
reward her generosity towards him. 

And then he spoke rejoicingly that his friend 
Gresham was at length restored to him. 

And Rosalie’s mental exclamation was, “ To what 
wretched hypocrisy am I compelled? A second 
treachery must I now commit towards this noble- 
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beerted man, so blindly confident of my integrity 
an@ truth 

And what a tempest of despair was raging in the 
bevast of Rosalie's first and lawful husband! 

How to act, on what to resolve, he knew net! 

When all those who had been so lately con- 
versing before Adam Burford’s so-called tavern had 
aispersed, and gone on their several ways, one of 
is small windows on the ‘ground floor opened 
alowly, :ud Mistress Camelfurd looked cautiously 
forth. 

It will be asked, how came she there ? 

Not withoat alarm had she heard Gresham de- 
dare his resolution to ascertain, if possible, what 
hl really been the fate of little Arthur. 

She proceeded hurriedly, aud withowt a moment's 
@elay, to follow Gresham, and, by a small door 
which was at its back, had contrived to steal, un- 
perceived, into Burford’s but ; had made her way to 
@small room which adjoined that common ore in 
which Rosalie had found again tho son ef whom 
she had believed herself for ever bercft, and had 
Beard every word of the exciting convers:ition 
which there hed taken place; and of that also 
which had been spoken without sufficient lad 
reached ber ears, by listening at the partly epencd 
window of the voom in which she had concealed 
herself, to inform her of tlic arrangement which had 
deen made concerning salie’s son. 

And Misfreas Camclford was in an agony of 
gaze. How feeble, after all, would prove her ven- 
geance? Was her own euffering, after all, tu be the 
greatest? Was she to be a dupe, and at the mercy 
ef those Whom she had sought to eras? No! 
The perfect vemgeance she loag years since had 
eontemplated, and had believed achieved, she now, 
at every hazard, would at last accomplish. 

Her hatred of those beings had brought her years 
ef torture; but that hatred had not lessened; and 
sho would even now proceed to that end which she 
had been made to believe long since had been com- 
passed. 

Mistress Camelford quitted the tavern unseen, 
2nd as stealthily as she had entered it, aud from the 
edge of a small copse but a short distance from the 
Rouse, waited and watched for the arrival of Adam 
Borford, who, as she soon discovered, was not 
within his hut. 

But Adam Burford might be absent a week or 
more, Augusta knew that; aud what, in that case, 
abould she do? 

But fortune appeared to favour Mistress Camel- 
Sord, for after having waited about an hour she was 
able to dart from the copse and to confront Adam 
Burford on the road, to upbraid him that Rosalic’s 
gon was living; as twelve years before, he had sud- 
@enly, and in the same way, crossed her path, to 
assure her that the child was dead. 

Burford fairly trembled as he thus beheld, rising 
from the earth as it had appeared to him, his former 
employer. 

As usually, frightfully he leered; and as twelve 
years before upon the road, his oblique eye seemed 
a3 though fixed upon the bushes by the wayside. 

Mistress Camelford beckoned him, and he limped 
after her to a spot where it was certain they would 
act be observed. 

“] have not deceived you,” whined Burford, even 
defore Mistress Camelford had spoken a word to 
him. “ WhenI gave you that certificate I believed 
the child was dead.” 

He had not waited for Augusta to speak, because 
the first glance at her face had told him that she 
knew all. 

“ As you know, I have made you powerless to in- 
jure me,” said Mistress Camelford ; ‘ but your fate 
§s certain—your wife has told all; and Gresham is 
mot the man to spare you.” 

“He is returned ?” Burford exclaimed, in tones 
made up of terror and of hatred together mingled. 

“But,” said Mistress Camelford, significantly, 
“you might obtain from me a sum of moncy, 
and an assured flight toa foreign land!” 

“The boy shall not a second time escape with 
Kfe,” was Burford’s reply to his employer's last 
uttered words. 

“Ido not mean that he should dic!” Augusta 
said, snudderingly, for she remembered the many 
pangs of a terrible remorse which had been hers 
while believing that little Arthur was no more. 

Burford leered into Mistress Camelford's face, 
and recognized that there was no duplicity in the 
words which she had just spoken. 

Mistress Camelford thrust a bank-note into her 
agent’s hand, and said to him: 

“I desire only that the boy should again dis- 

r.” 


“ He shall.” 


“This very night ?——’ 

Burford leered and nodded. 

“ And for ever!” 

Burford leered and nodded as before. 

“And what shall have become of him, I alone 
must know.” 

“ You alone 

“Stir not from this spot till Iam safely away!” 

Mistress Camelford thus concluded the con- 
ference, and sect forth on her return to Hartley's 
mansion—not by the high-road, but by a path 
through the copse, and across fields. A very wary, 
as well as a very clever woman was Mistress 
Augusta Camelford! 
(To be continued.) 


DURHAM. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

THERE ate few cities ia our noble island which are 
qualified to command a deeper interest in the English 
heart than Durham. It is at once striking to the eye 
audto the mind. It is boldly and beautifally situated. 
A eloud of historical asseéiations hovers over it, like a 
perpetual canopy. Legend, ballad-song, and faithful 
story of mighty events surround it. <A twilight of an- 
tiquity,as it were, seems to Huger there. Time, indeed, 
las passed on with its incidents, but does not seem to 
have removed. so far off as from most of our busy and 

towns. The.taste and the fashion of the past 
still He fresh on the senses. The memory, and every- 
thing which keeps alive the memory of other times, 
are still there. There is this characteristic of most of 
our cathedral towns, that they have changed less'in 
their outward aspect then ethers; and you woaki 
imagine that Darham had not changed at all. It has 
grown, not im boik, bet im a -grey and venerable 
dignity. The evcient cathedral, the ancient castie, and 
the ancient houses—are all there. The narrow and 
winding streets, nobody has presumed to alter them ; 
the up-lill and down-hill, no one has presumed to level 
them. The very bridges, built by Flambard and 


little stream, as its bright waters and flowery banks 
attract you, and never fiud yourselves out of the way. 
In all directions, as lines radiating from a centre, 
deep old lanes stretch off from the city, along which 
you may wander, hidden from view of everything but 
the high bosky banks, and overhanging trees, and in- 
tervening sky. Other lanes, as deep, and as sweetly 
rustic and secluded, wind away right and left, leading 
you to some peep of antiquated cottage, or old mill, or 
glances over hollow glades to far-off hills, and ever and 
auon bringing yow eut on the heights to a fresh and 
striking view of that-clustered city, its castled turrets, 
| and majestic cathedmal. It would seem as if the 
amenities of this swee®meighbourhood had from earlicst 
times been fully felt, amd that the jealousics and restric- 
tions of property had here never dreaincd of hedging 
the public out from them. 

‘The ettuation of the-eity ts extraordinarily @me. The 
river Wear, @hidty Res the beautiful propensity to tak: 
the most splendid sweeps, here has executed ome of it: 
most magnificent ones. It flows in a noble cifele round 
the hill on whieh the city stands, enclosing it in what 
wants Mttle of beluga perfect island. It mot only docs 
thie, bet if Bows, top, Betwem sloping banks of at least 
forty feet im height; amd here tarte and publiespirit 
have-seconded the Bénéficenee of mature, to pro- 
duce the most effect. These ‘banks are 
clothed with hangiag weeds of the tallest and 
trees, which the 
preseut themselves of a grand 
extend themselves found 
the lets than a mile, “walle Bregd, and kep® in the 
finest order, are cut at watious heights, affording the 
most oharming promenades -econetivable. To fitid, 
you preeecd, scats at convenient distances, and agreeable 
points; here you come to a st#éaim'dashing dewn the 
| rocks, Or cliffs overhang with frees; you may ascend 
| into the most private paths, @r go out above in green 
| fields or a surburban chareh-yard. At your feet ruslics « 
| on the beautiful river with a cheérful sound, and op- 
| posite to you heng other wooded banks; delicious 
| gardens, with their pleasant terraces and pleasant 
, dwellings above, show themeel#es ; and at every step 


Vudsey, upwards of six and seven hundred years ago, of your progress in that picturesque city, its turreted 


are still there. 


around you; and whi.e I write this in my inn, the 
solemn tones of the organ from the ancient minster- | _ 
choir, on its distant hill, remind me that the daily 4” 


worship of many ages is still going on there, and that 
the waves of stately music find in the city no bustle 
and thunder of a mighty multitude to obstruct them, 
and flow audibly, and as with a deep murmur of many 
long-enduring thoughts over the whole. 

Whichever way you approach Durham, you are first 
struck with the great central tower of the cathedral 
peeping over the hills that envelope the city. It looks 
colossal, massy, and silent. Anon you lose sight of it; 
but again you mark it, solemnly breasting the green 


the mind for the view of the whole great pile, which 
presently opens upon you. Every traveller must be 
sensibly impressed with the bold beauty of Durham, in 
the first view. As he emerges from some defile in those 
hills which, farther off, hid from him all but that one 
great tower, he sees before him a wide, open valley, in 
the centre of which a fine mount stands crowned with 
the ancient clustered houses of Durham; the turrets 
and battlements of its old and now-restored castle rising 
above them; and again, above all, soarirg high into 
the air, the noble towers and pinnacles of its Norinan 
minster. Around recede in manifold forms the higher 
hills, as if intended by nature to give at once beauty 
and retirement to this splendid seat of ancient religion. 
From various points of these hills, the city looks quite 
magnificent. The old town, with its red roofs, runs 
along the ridges of the lower hills, and these higher 
ones are thrown into knolls and dells, with their green 
crofts and wooded clumps and lines of trees. The 
whole surrounding scenery, in fact, is beautiful. 

My visit there was in the middle of May. The grass 
had a delicious freshness to the eye; the foliage of the | 
trees was of spring's most delicate green; and the 
blue-bells and primroses, which the hot weather in 
April had entirely, a month before, withered up in the 
south, were there in abundance in all their dewy and 
fragrant beauty. Through all the finer seasons of the 
year, however, the environs of Durham are delightful. 
I have passed through it when the haymakers were 
busy in those hilly crofte,—when fragrant cocks of new 
hay, the green turf, which became every moment 
visible beneath the rakes and forks of merry people, 
and the sun shining brightly over the old buildings of the 
city, and the tall trees that quivered their green leaves 
in many a fair slope, made me think that I had rarely 
witnessed a more charming scene. What adds vastly 
to the pleasantness of these environs is that they are 
so accessible. Unlike the condition of many a beauti- 
ful neighbourhood in many a part of England, where 
you may peep into Paradise, but may not enter ; here 
almost wherever the allurements of the scene draw you, 
you may follow. Fovtpaths in all imaginable dircc- 
tions strike across these lovely crofts. You may climb 


| 
| 
| 
heights, like some Titan watcher, and it well prepares | 
| 
| 


A stiilness, full of the past, reigns | castle and majestic minster take some new form of 


beauty. 


LE KIND WHEN YOU CAN. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
Be kind when you cap, though the kindness be little, 
‘Tis small letters make up philceopbers’ sciulls, 
The crystal of Happiuess, vivid and brittle, 
Can scldom be cut into very iarge bowls. 


‘Tis atoms that dwell in the measureless mountain, 
‘Tis momeuts that sum up the century's flight; 

‘Tis but drops that unite in Niegara’s fountain, 
‘Tis rays, single rays, form the bLarvest-sun light. 


Stone by stone builds the temple that rises in glory, 
Inch by inch grows the child till maturity's prime ; 
The jewels so famous in bright Fastern story 
Have been nursed, tint by tint, in the bosom of Time. 


'Tis grains make the desert-sheet, trackless and spread- 
ing; 
‘Tis but petals that deck every blossom-twined spray ; 
There are leaves—only leaves—whcere the forest is shed- 
ding 
Its gloom till the density shuts out the day. 


A word or 8 glance which we give “without thinking,” 
~ May shadow or lighten some sensitive breast; 
And the draught from the well-spring is wine in the drink- 
ing, 
If quafi'd from the brim that Affection has blest. 


Then be kind when you can in the smallest of duties. 
Icn‘t wait for the larger expressions of Love ; 

For the heart depends less for its joys and its bearties 
Cn the flight of the Eagle than coo of the Dove. 


TunE OF PrRipE.—Take some quiet, sober mo- 
ment of life, and add together the two ideas of pride 
and man; behold him, creature of a span high, stalking 
through infinite space in all the grandeur of littleness 
Perched on a speck of the universe, every wind of 
heaven strikes into his blood the coldness of death ; his 
soul floats from his body like melody from the string: 
day and night, as dust on the wheels, he is rolled along 
the heavens, through a labyrinth of worlds, and all the 
creations of God are flaming above and beneath. Is 
this a creature to make for himself a crown of glory, to 
deny his-own flesh, to mock at his fellow, sprung from 
that dust to which both will soon return? Does the 
proud mau not err? Does he not suffer? Does he 
not die? When he reasons, is he never stopped by 
difficulties? When he acts, is he never tempted by 
pleasure? When he lives, is he free from pain? When 
: he dies, can he escape the common grave? Pride is 
' not the heritage of man; hamility should dwell with 
frailty, and atone for ignorance, error, and imperfec 


hills, descend into woody dells, follow the eourse of a 
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THREE New and Original SETS OF QUADRILLES. 


And Five Splendid Steel Engravings of the PARIS 
FASHIONS. Designed and executed expressly for BOW 
BELLS. 


*,* Tho Five Parts will be sent, ca-riage paid, to any 
part of the Kingdom on receipt of 3s. in postage- 


stamps. 
London: J. Dicxs, 213, Strand. 


publication ti , may remit a su 
scryption of 23. 94. to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 


“Tas Sxtx ano Dreease.”—This is the title 
of a very useful and little book, from tho pen of 
Mr Sameol J. ope of the most@minent surgeons 
of the day. It ioa tréaticce the wature of those 

taneous diseases which 


Istand, 
Me Doxaip.—Certeittily, if you think fit. 
G@mmprises horses, oxen, sheep, 


wife cannot elatm money dae to her hus- 
tedid efter he hasteft her, mor yet be rendered liable for 


be had, complete, at our office, price 5s.; post free, 5s, 6d. 

B. C.—A good handwriting cannot by any possibility be 
acquired without much practice. A teacher might impart 
to you, in twelve lessons, the principles of his system of 
penmanship, but it would take several] hundred lessons to 
enable you to write a good, elegant hand. The time which 


and stylish, and as though it emanated from a person of 
taste and understanding. The 


of intelligence and rafinement, whose warérobes may 

be far less costly, but worn with such tact and elagance as 
to nce a pleasing effect upon every beholder. 

M.—We have no advice to give to any young lady 

with equal 


A Yocots.—Your judgment may have been formed too 
hastily and too superficially. When a girl likes a “ youth” 
best, she sometimes treats the most coolly. It may be 
so with the young lady to whom you refer. At any rate, 
what can you gain by a quarrel and “everlasting sepera- 
tion?” Pay no attention to the seeming slight, but go on 
just the same as though nothing bad occurred. 

Ricuarp D.-It is doubtless true that a man should try 
to save a competency before he reaches the age of forty ; 
but it is not true that if he does not do so, be never can 
accomplish that desirable object after that age. A man 
who has not laid a pretty fair foundation for a fortune— 
that is to say, who has not aequired a profession, or be- 
come well established in business, or in some mode, sense, 
or manner got fairly on the track — by the time he 
reaches the age of forty, will, as 2 general thing, un- 
doubtedly have a severe struggle with fortune during the 
Test of his life; but even his case need not be hopeless. 
Well-directed industry and economy would enable even 
him to triumph. 

G. W.—A young lady would act indiscreetly and unwisely 
to allow the mere declarations of a man to the effect that 
“he loved her, but that circumstances prevented his 
marrying her at present,” and that he “should never 
marry anybody else,” to control her conduct in the future 
The person making the declaration not being at all bound 
to her, might change his mind at any ttme and marry 
somebody else. She should, therefore, act as though he 
had never made the declarations, and Jeave herself as free 
as he was careful to keep himself. 

CorRRESPONDENTS whose questions we are unable to an- 
swer : — Constant Reaper (Exeter) ; Frora L. (Northwich) ; 
M. (Stratford); B. L.; Guexpower. 

Tae Manewetrinc.—A. A.: an excellent commercial 
tolerably good.—G. R. a tolerably 

hand.—Mary L.: you should take a few 
‘ef Wetting master.{Mary: might be improved 


dy praction 


ESSAYS. 
Hesromreat, Scientirrc, Domestic. 


* GIANTS. 

Tr bes ever been popular belief, that ia the earlier 
‘ages of the world, mankind possessed superier pli ysica! 
properties, and were of'a grenter size thee in our ‘own 
day ; and this notion of diminished strength and stature 
seems to have been just as prevalent tm q@meient as in 
moderna times ; but all the facts and eleeuenetances that 
can be a@@uced, tend to the conviction that the humen 
form has mot degenerated, and that men of the present 
age’are of Uhe same stature as at the Begtewing of the 
men t have been of a larger form, as they areenid 
to have lived to a much greater age? Wat 
assumption ugsupported by evidenee whatever. 

Of Géants we read beth tm sacred profane 
tory, though it is a of certainty that at the 
very titre they were esteemed as wonders, aud far above 
the ordinary proportiogs. In the Old ‘Testement the 
appelistion Gm the original Hebrew) @# thought to refer 
violence-and crime rather tham te strength 
‘erstatere. Im the Book of Genesis, we are told of the 
‘whlon Between the wicked of Cain, who 
the evil qualitics of their pregeniter; aud 
the children of Seth, who began ently to call epen the 
‘ame of the Lewd. These are the “ Sons of 


| Ged,” and the former the “ Daughtete of Men,” by the 


rong figures wsaal in Eastern composition. From 
this fatal alliance sprang “‘ mighty men,” and ‘‘ men of 
fenown ,” there were also.“ Giants in those days,” and 
the whole earth was qulekly filled with violence. As 
Ghe of this union between the de- 


Of Beth wad-ef Cain, fraud, rapine, and all 


pomilde evils ; and with this narrative 
Moses all antiqelity agrees. Bevertheless, it seems 


| that the encesef Mephtim, of Anakim, of Enim, 


Zusim were temrkable for their comparative 
the same way, peebably, hat particular races 
in our own times are distinguished from others by their 
superior strength and proportions. Of the existence 
of individwal giants, the particulars of Goliath and of 
Og leave no room for doubt; but such instances may 
properly be regarded as deviations from the ordinary 
standard of which there have occurred exampl:s in all 
ages, 

The oldest coffin in the world is that found in the 
great Pyramid, and it is scarcely six and one half feet 
long. From it, and from the height of unrolled mum- 
mies, we must conclude, that the Egyptians, three 
thousand years ago, were not taller than the present in- 
habitants of the country. The same is evident from 
the buildings designed for the accommodation of man, 
as well as from ancient armour. Indeed the swords 
were frequently much lighter than those of modern 
times; and the enormous ones used by the Crusaders, 
being intended but for one overwhelming blow, were 
wielded with both hands, and could not be recovered 
for defence. 

A reference to the works of Cuvier will show that 
the fossi] bones of colossal quadrupeds— elephants, mas- 
todons, and whales, have been exhibited, and accepted 
as evidence of pre-historic giants. Even the learned 
Buffon partook of the popular delusion; but the ex- 
travagance of such fallacics has been completely ex- 
posed by the accuracy of modern investigation, as well 
as by the progress of comparative anatomy. 

The classical evidence relative to giants is abundant, 


but obviously untrustworthy. Thus Plutareh relates 
that Sarbonius had the grave-of Antans opened, and, 
finding the body full sixty cubits long, he ordered the 
tomb to be closed; and Strabo makes mention of a 
skeleton of the same dimensions. Pliny, in the first 
century, repeats that an earthquake in Crete, disclosed 
the bones of a hnman being, measuring forty-six cubits, 
and he adds “that our race was daily becoming smaller” 
—a most alarming prospect if it had been true. An- 
cient writers who are free from the influence of fable, 
are found to afford more reasonable testimony. Homer, 
when speaking of a fine man, gives him four cubits in 
height (seven feet,) and one in breadth: Aristotle's 
admeasurement of beds wassix feet, at which Vitruvius 
fixes the usual standard of maz. In the reign of Clau- 
dius, a giant, named Gabbaras; said to be ten feet High, 
was brought from Rome to Arabia; and an instance is 
cited by Goropius of a woman of equal stature. Se- 
condilla and Pusio, keepers of the Garden of Sallust, 
were each nine and one-half feet; a certain Greek so- 
phist, Proceresius, is said to have been nine feet; and 
Julias Capitolinus affirms that the Emperor Maximizm 
(who wore his wife’s bracelet for a finger-ring) was 
eight feet and six inches. 

Soon after the discovery of America, stories of gi- 
gantic races in the New World were not uncommon, 
and the Patagonians were said by Byron and the early 
navigators, to be over nine feet in height; but more 
recent and more reliable voyagers assure us, that the 
average stature of the Southern savages averages about 
five feet and eleven inches. 

There is no fixed law, by which the human stature 
can invariably be determined ; though there is an aver- 
age standard from which the deviations, either way, 
are not very considerable. Our race varies mostly in 
height from four and one half feet to a little over six 
feet; but men and women are occasionally met with 
of a much greater stature. Taking away the disposition 
to deal in the marvellous, we may safely assert, that no 
human being has ever existed of a greater height than 
ten feet, if even that. Of authentic instances of persons, 
who, in modern times, have much exceeded the ordinary 
size, a few may be here recerded -— 

John Middleton, of Hale, in Lancashire, born in 
1578, was nine feet three inches in height; his hand, 
from the carpus to the end of the middle finger, was 
seventeen inches, his palm eight and one half imeirs. 
A blacksmith, named Parsons, who subsequently be- 
fame porter at the Court of Charles the Second, was 
sevem feet two inches ; ‘“ having strength equal to his 


‘height, valour to this strength, and temper to his val- 


our.” One of Frederick the Great's grenadiers, a 
Sweiie, measered eight-aed one half feet, and a yeoman 
of the Duke of Branswick was of the same stature; 


hts shoe was seventeen inches, He died im 1806. In 
the Museum of the London College of Sazgeons 2s the 
skeleton of another Izishman, named Oharies Byrne 
(who, howerer, went by the name of O'Biten.) He 
@ied in 1783, Rt the age of twenty-two years, and aeea- 
@ured elght feet four imeies. Big Sam,” porter to 
the Prince of Wales, at Carleton Mouse, was nearly 
ight feet, and periormed,as's giant, in the “ Romance 
of Cymon,” at the Opera House, in Londen, in 1808. 
The iast on oer list, Miles Darden, of Tennessee, born 
in 1798, was seven aad one half feet in heiglit, and, 
just prior to his death, in 1857, he weighed over one 


thousand pounds! 


A Foo.isu SuPERSTITION.—There is a flood of sci- 
entific light abroad in the world, but there are, never- 
theless, many dark places where Superstition broods. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of people believe that 
the noise which a small beetle makes in boring its way 
into old furniture and the timbers of old houses, is pre- 
monitory of death. The “ death watch,” one of the 
most insignificant of insects, has caused many a stout 
heart to tremble at the sound made by the attrition 
between its neck and bedy, in the act of tunneling. It 
is a shy createre, and the fact that it does its “ ticking” 
chiefly in the night, gives it a mysterious interest for 
the ignorant. If you capture a death watch, it invari- 
ably feigns insensibility so pertineciously that it is said 
the application of fire will not inuwee the little hypo- 
crite to betray the slightest indication of vitality. It 
has a bad habit of destroying wood-work, and that we 
believe is the only evil that can be said of the little 
creature. It is not an ancommen thing, in old houses, 
to hear three or four of the genus (Anobiem striatum) 
at work at once—their labours‘having abont as much 
to do with the fate of the inmates as with the revolu- 
tions of the globe upon its axis. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To our and Tax’ I1- 
LUSTRATED sent post free to any part of the 
Carted Kingdom ree penny postage stamps. Persons 
post, ay subscription of 33. 3d. to Mr. Joux 
at the Office, $18, Strand. 
letters the Editor, to be thus, 
to “The of for the Publisher 
to Ma Brows, We. 315, Strand, W.C. 
care will rejected manuscr¢pts be veturned to their | 
authors, who are Therefore requested copies of them. | = 
| 
witha ion of the proper in each 
Wo that there ‘diferent 
work wy H. We: 966; Strand, 
notbave n itdn ont 
ea here it is worthy of mention that the inhabitants of 
Potedina, whe are @escended from the regiment of 
Pressian grenadiere, are etili remarkable for exceeding 
the average height, which is more especially striking 
(Eashoam).—Thatike: Bat the communication is in the wameronus giguetic figeresof women. Bernhard 
Gili, who was exhibited ia France, in 1764, and whose 
~ them eight. Several Irishmen of great height have 
‘to the Post Offes at the corner of Southewp- been exhibited, among others was Patrick Cottcr, born 
fa 1761: he was eight feet seven inches im stature, his 
| “advice optaion hand, from the of the palm to the ex- 
tremity of the mié@le ®uger, was twelve daches, and 
te very lucrative ; but wlcre one peresn 
| it, can searecly get a | 
entawter, ootwieh. 
sively Gevoted to dyeing 
The shoukl be—“The quality of 
“gaality” is the a> 
case governing verb. 
Ball-roum Gelde, “published. we believe 
by Ward and Lock, Fiest Strect. 
A Constant Reaper.—No: but the “Coral Island’’ can 
you say is devoted in your school tothe drawing of fishes, 
birds, horses, &c., with pen and ink, is not altogether 
thrown away, as such practice will tend to give you 
freedom and ease in the use of your pen; but the time 
and labour would be better spent in the actual business of 
writing. Even after a pupil has acquired a good hand- 
writing, he must learn how to use it, so as ‘to make-a note, 
billet-doux, or other look 
° ns, though in itself good, or even superior, is used so 
cocvanii, or vulgarly, or tawdrily, as to excite unpleasant 
disgust, in the mind of a refined 
correspondent; just as a purse-proud upstart, with a 
abundance of good clothes, may dress 80 vulgarly, or with 
such a lack of taste, as to be a 
not know w toe love 
is always single in its object. We should pity any man 
who should marry a woman that loved another man as 
as ob3 did her husband. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


KNUCKLE DOWN. 

A FEw weeks since, we ave two of those charming 
pictures which Mr. W. H. Knight is always so truth- 
ful in depicting—those humble scenes of boyhood’s life. 
The two pictures we speak of were ‘* The Lost Change,” 
and ‘The Counterfeit Coin.” We need scarcely 
add, that the picture before us—‘* Knuckle Down,”—is 
also from the same talented hand. In the grouping 
of those characters, there is the easy, careless grace and 
freedom of action so generally prevailing among boys 
who are untrammeled, and who give their whole soul to 
some favourite pastime. 

Who is there that has played at ‘‘taw” and made 
his adversary ‘‘ knuckle down” fair, when the issue of 
the game, perhaps, hinged on that one particular 
“shot,” can find the slightest fault in either one of 
the positions of those boys? The one “ knuckling 
down,”—and he has been warned to do so fairly,— 
looks confident, and by the expression on his face, we 


can almost see victory. His opponent also appears of 
the same opinion; for there is a look of anxiety in 
every feature. Perhaps he has lost all his marbles but 
those in the game; and this one shot will either ‘“* make 
him or break him.” 

The lad looking on seems nearly as interested in the 
result, He also has evidently a stake in the game in 
some way or other. But that fair young village 
maiden. Why is she likewise so interested in the 
game? We are almost inclined to think that the boy 
on his knee at her side is her brother; and, good girl 
as she looks, would eqnally share in his joy at win- 
ning. The only one having apparently no interest in 
the game is the little one Jooking over the low wall. 

That cottage, with its trailing honey-suckle, the 
broken palings, the hanging clothes, are all true copies 
of nature; and,in the yoke, cans, and pitcher, we need 
not be told that one of those boys has been sent to the 
pond or spring for water; and if he does not hasten 
home, he might probably have to ‘“‘ knuckle down ” to 
something else than marbles; of that, however, he 
little heeds now. 


NOTES ON PROGRESS. 
(From “The Builder.’ 

Tnost who have lived during the last half-century 
cannot fail to wonder when they think of the changgs 
which in their time have taken place, and how many 
of the once familiar objects have gone out of use, some 
of them so gradually that they have scarcely been 
missed, 

Now the bugle of the royal mail and the stage-coach 
guard no longer sounds its cheering notes in the tho- 
roughfares of busy towns, cathedral cities, or rural 
hamlets, waking by the way the echoes of hill and dale. 
The stage waggon,—that huge unwieldy vehicle, of 
greater bulk than that of half a dozen full-grown ele- 
phants, moving at snail-like pace to and from the 
metropolis,—is no longer seen ; on the main roads the 
post-chaise is seldom to be met with; and the few post- 
boys who still linger about the now-deserted inns are 
old boys indeed, who have fallen into “the sere and 
yellow leaf.” 

From the turnpike-roads and their margins many 


formerly well-known objects have been removed— 


ORS 


KNUCKLE DOWN. 


amongst them the ghastly gibbet, which here and there 
marked scenes of robbery and murder; the stocks and 
whipping-posts, the cages and other temporary prisons, 
have nearly all disappeared ; even the once well-known 
idiots are no longer allowed to roam abroad, but are 
gathered up and cared for in unions and asylums. The* 
pedlar and his pack and the wandering ‘“‘ number man” 
have both nearly lost their vocations—the one in con- 
sequence of the ready means of access which there is to 
the neighbouring market towns, the other owing to 
the extensive circulation of good and cheap periodical 
literature by other agencies. 

Windmills—even water-mills—are declining before 
the power of steam machinery, which is rapidly chang- 
ing the agricultural implements; so that before long 
the hand-thrashing flail will be as rarely seen as now 
are the distaff, the spinning-wheel, or stocking knitting 
needles and sheath. 

In the last half-century, the variety of costume 
which has been seen in the streets of the metropolis is 
curious. Amongst the details were pig-tails; hair- 


powder ; wigs of various shapes; high crowned, low- 


crowned, broad brimmed, and narrow-brimmed hats ; 
Hegsian boots; shoes with shoe-buckles ; scanty skirts, 
short waists, and large coal-seuttle bonnets of the fair 
sex: these and other “ toggery” tov numerous in the 
present space to mention, have gone out of use. It 
may, however, be noticed, that at the beginning of the 
present century, hair-powder, pig-tails, cocked-hats, 
dress-swords, &c., were worn by several artiste, 
engravers, aud gentlemen of other profes:ions: now, 
hair-powder is used only by servants ; and it is worth 
while to note how long fashion lingcrs in this way, 
and how much now the footmen behind the carriages 
in St. James's Street, on a drawing-room or levee day, 
resemble in their dresses the fine gentlemen of fifty or 
sixty years ago. 

Except for the crime of murder, England is now no 
longer degraded by public executions; and although 
chains and shackles are represented on the outside 
of some of the prisons, they are seldom used inside. 

On the Thames, the changes during the past half- 
century are not less marked. Old London Bridge, 
Blackfriars Bridge, and Westminster Bridge, have 
given place to other structures. ‘he crowds of water- 


men are no longer seen at well-known points, and the 
barges of the City companies which used to make such 
a goodly show, have either been disposed of or are in 
boat-houses, gradually falling into decay. “* 

To form a brave man, educate boldly. Only brave x 
painters can hit a brave face. 

THE BELts or SANTIAGO.—The South American 
steamer Osiris, from Hayti, has brought home thirty- 
three bells, as part of her.cargo. These bells formed 
the chimes of the church of San Juan, Santiago, pre- 
viously to the sad catastrophe which destroyed that 
edifice. They bear upon them proofs of the intensity 
of the flames, in which so many lives were sacrificed. 
The ornamentations by which the bells are embellished 
are rich and profuse. Each bell is dedicated to some 
particular saint, andis in ite designs typical of the 
leading features in the life of the saint in whose honour 
it has been cast. The bells were made in 1819, and 
range in weight from 40 cwt. to 5 cwt. They are 
brought to this country to be recast, and sent out to 
Santiago again. 
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BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 
A SCOTTISH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MISER. 


“Whe is there?” cried Mr. Leaseby, the miser, 
in a querulous voice. 

The door was still but half open, and a heavy 
chain confined it. 

“ A friend,” answered the outlaw. 

The miser laughed shrilly. 

“JT never had one.” 

Archibald answered impatiently. 

“Tf a friend is one who saves you from ruin and 
misfortune, then I am one,” he said; “if you fear 
that I am a. thief, procure a constable, and let him 
remain in the house while I am here; but unless 
you allow me to enter and talk to you, in less than 
six months you will be a beggar.” 

The old man hesitated but a moment. 

He was alone in the house; but he had watch- 
dogs more sure than man or animuls. 

In the leathern belt which aided in supporting 
his ragged clothes, shone two pistols. 

“ Enter,” he said, unchaining the door, and lead- 
ing his visitor into the half empty room. “I am an 
old and infirm man; but,” he added, laying the 
pistols before him, “ these are counsellors to you to 
respect my age.” 

“Mr. Leaseby,” cried the outlaw, drawing from 
his belt a formidable brace of horse-pistols, which 
had up to this time been concealed, “ Mr. Leaseby, I 
never travel unarmed. I never allow myself to be 
browbeaten by my equals, or my inferiors. But as 
I understand your fears, here are my pistols, take 
them into your own custody, and let us leave this 
foolish alarm and take to business.” 

When the miser first saw the pistols in the out- 
law’s hand, he had started up and stood on the de- 
fensive. 

But his attitude soon changed. 

The outlaw’s words at once proved to him how 
mistaken he had been. a 

“Sir,” he said, sitting down, an? banding the 
weapons back to his visitor, ‘‘ sir, I Usz your par- 
don. You must excuse my mistake. 1 have one 
ruling passion, sir, as you know; and the effect of 
it is, that almost every man is my enemy. And 


“MARIE 


now, then, that we understand each other, what is 
your business with me?” 

“It is to save you from robbery. You bank with 
Latmer and Co. ?” 

“T do.” 

“You have a pass book. How often do you 
check it ?” 

“ Scarcely ever.” 

“ And yet you so love money ?” 

“T do not suppose that I can be robbed.” 

“You are wrong: you give facilities for robbery, 
you tempt people to rob you. But listen. To-mor- 
row, you intend to place in the bank two thousand 
five hundred pounds.” 

Again Leaseby interrupted him, staring at him in 
blank amazement. 

‘* Who are you!” he cried, ‘who thus know my 
private affairs 2” 

“My name is unknown to you,” replied Mac- 
donald, “ still I will tell it to you, that you may re- 
member it hereafter. It is Archibald Macdonald ; 
and it was accident only that placed me in posses- 
sion of the knowledge by which I trust to be able 
to save you. I have reasons for withholding the 
names of those who are connected with this affair ; 
but the circumstances themselves will enable you to 
act in your own defence. Every payment of 
thousands of pounds which you make will be only 
down in your pass book as payments of hundreds. 
In the course of a few months, therefore, you will 
find yourself utterly ruined.” 

“It is one of the clerks in the banking-house, 
then, who is robbing me?” said the miser, inquir- 
ingly. 

“One of them is implicated,” returned the out- 
law; but there is one without who is urging him 
on to the theft.” 

“Some enemy of mine ?” 

“No, indeed, simply a thief—one who has rob- 
bed me of my home, and my friends of wealth—one 
upon whom I have a deadly revenge to wreak, for 
hours of joy long lost, and honour lost too. I do 
not pretend to be disinterested in this act of friend- 
ship towards you. It is one man’s duty, of course, 
to aid in saving another from ruin, this duty I per- 
form ; but I also, at the same time, assist myself in, 
my revenge.” 

The miser thought a moment. 

Then he said, suddenly : 

“ And what course am Ito pursuc? I had better 
bank with another house.” 


GASPARD.” 


“In that part of the business I must ask you to 
aid me,” returned the outlaw. “It, of course, will 
seem to you on the first blush, that to bank any 
longer with Latmer and Company will be to court 
ruin. It is not so. I have arranged that your 
deposits shall in future be safe. Continue your 
moneys in the bank, therefore; but take care to 
carefully scan your pass-book.” 

“Fear not: that shall be done.” 

‘“ There is one other thing which I must ask. 
is the only reward I claim for my service.” 

“ Whatever it is it shall be granted.” 

“Tt is a simple request. It is only that you 
will communicate with me immediately upon dis- 
covering anything wrong in your accounts.” 

“ For this you may depend upon me. Where am 
I to write ?” 

“ Address ‘ Archibald Macdonald, Redvere Tavern, 
East Street, Edinburgh.’ ” 

The miser took out a greasy note-book, and 
dotted down the address. 

Then he came round to where the outlaw sat, 
and took his hand. 

“Mr. Macdonald,” he said, “ I have done you a 
great injustice, and you must forgive me.” 

Archibald shook him heartily by the hand. 

“Forgive you!” he said; “there is no occasion 
to ask forgiveness. I perfectly understand your 
feelings.” 

He then rose to go. 

“Good-right, Mr. Leaseby,” he added. “I may 
depend upon your communicating with me ?” 

“ You may.” 

“And you may depend upon me sending you 
early news of anything I may hear.” 

“Very good; and you are still determined not to 
give the name of the robber ?” 

“T cannot; Ido not think it would serve you, 
indeed, but on the contrary, induce you to do some- 
thing which would spoil your chance of punishing 
him.” 

The miser now let him out, and he once more 
took his way towards the place where he and 
Fergusson were staying. 

Fergusson was eagerly awaiting him at the 
“Packer's Arms;” and ere morning dawned they 
were both on their way towards Derby. 

They had seen the persons who were the leaders 
of the Rebel movement in London, and had made ar- 
rangements for the reception of the Prince in the 
metropolis. 
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Ife took goud news, therefore, back to the 
Prince. 

For what good? 

They made rapid and uninterrupted progress 
until they arrived at Riverden, some ten miles from 
Derby. 

Riverden was a small village situated on the river- 
side; and as the two friends approached, they saw 
that it was in flames. 


The fiery tongues were ascending towards the. 


sky—lapping opwards through the rocking roofs, 
and scorching everything within its reach ; casting a 
ruddy glare over the river, and inundating road and 
country witha lurid glare. 

The river seemed like a sea of molten gold,-and 
the trees stood out in broad relief against a grey and 
leaden sky. 

The two companions drew wp their horses, and 

with wonder at the scene. 

“ What does thie mean ?” asked Macdonald. “We 
have heard of no battle. Can this have been done 
asa reprisal for some injury ?” 

“No,” returned Fergusson, “the Piin-e would 
never have risked the unpopularity of such a 
scheme. Let us rather proceed, and endeavour to 
discover what it means.” 

They pat spars*to their horses, and darting 
through the blazing village, entered the town of 
Derby. 

The place was in a state of wild commotion. 

Evidently something extraordinary had occurred. 
Men were standing talking in excited groups. 

Women with children in their arms were hurry- 
ing to and fro, without seeming to notice whither 
they were going. 

The shops were shut, and poeple stond at their 
doors, cither fall of a past event, or eagerly discas- 
siag a futare one. 

Makieg bis way up to a citizen, who secmed to 
be more than usually comuranicative, Macdonald 
inquired as to the cause of the general alam. 

“ What is tie meaning of this disturbance 7” he 
cried: “and where are the Prince’s troops ?” 

The man laughed coarsely, as rastics will laugh 
when they think they see a good joke. 

“Jf you are asking for the Pretender,” he said, 
* he has run away!” 

Archibald, with difficulty, repressed an oath. 

*“ Fled!” he cried, “I know that is false. I have 
Lut now arrived from London, where his name is 
in every mouth, and whither he has but to march to 
be proclaimed King of England!” 

“If ye know better than me, why did ye ask 1?” 
And he turned on his heel. 

The two adveuturers entered the first inn. 

There the information given to him by the rustic 
was too surcly confirmed. 

Influenced by the counsels of his timorous friends, 
the Prince had left Derby, and passed rapidly towards 
the North. 

The peasants, the gentry, the men of trade,—all 
had flocked to his standard ; and he had passed out 
of Derby with twice as many men as he had entered 
it. 

He himself would willingly have advanced to 
London. He knew well that there were thousands 
in the metropolis who would rush to join him, and 
he knew, also, that the very fact of his entering the 
city would have given to him, and to his army, a 
prestige which the grandest victory would have 
failed to bestow upon them. : 

But in these matters he was not his own master ; 
and rather than enter into a kind of squabble with 
the chieftains who were with him, he yielded to 
their advice, and proceeded towards Carlisle. 

Along the road which the two messengers had to 
follow were to be seen, at every point, the vestiges 
of devastation—houses burning, fields laid waste, 
cottages unroofed, and homeless people sitting by 
the roadside. 

These, and other relics of glorious war, were to 
be seen everywhere; and Macdonald shuddered as 
he thought upon the useless devastation, and the 
ruin which it would bring upon the cause of his 
chosen Prince. 

At Carlisle, Macdonald effected a junction with 
the Prince's forces, and explained to Charles Edward 
the position in which he had found the metropolis. 

But the Prince had now gone too far to recede. 

“I must retreat to Scotland,” he cried, “ and 
endeavour to gather around ine men who are less 
timorous than those I am connected with!” 

So they crossed the rivers Eden aud Solway into 
North Britain. 

In their march they observed all the rules of war, 
abstaining, in a great measure, from plunder, but 
levying contributions on the towns as they passed. 

With unaccountable precaution they left a garriso 


in Carlisle, which, shortly afterwards, was obliged 
to surrender to the Duke of Cumberland, at discre- 
tion, to the number of four hundred men. 

Having returned to Scotland, the Pretender pro- 
ceeded to Glasgow, and exacted from it severe con- 
tributions. 

He edvanced from thence to Stirling, where he 
was joined by Lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of 
some forces, which had assembled in his absence. 

Other clans, to the number of two thousand, came 
in, also; and, in consequence of some supplies of 
money which he received from Spain, and some 
skirmishes in which he was successful against the 
Royalists, the Pretender began naturally to regard 
his affairs as wearing a promising aspect. 

At length, being joined by Lord Drummond, he in- 
vested the Castle of Stirling, which was then com- 
manded by General Blakeny; but, the rebel forces 
being unused to sieges, co: sumed much time to no 


lt was during this attempt that General Hawley, 
who commanded a considerable body of forces near 
Fdinburgh, undertook to raise the siege, and 
advance towards the rebel army as far as Falkirk. 

After two days spent in mutually examining each 
other's strength, the rebels being eager to engage, 
were led on, in full spirits, to attack the king's 
army. 

The Pretender, who was in the front line, gave 
the signal to engage; and the first Gre put Hawley’s 
forces into confusion. 

The horse retreated with precipitation, and fell 
upon their own infantry ; while the rebels, following 
up the blow, the greater part of the royalarmy fled 
with the utmost harry and dismay. 

They retreated in-confusion ; in fact, Baiwbargh, 
leaving their conquerors in possession of their tents, 
their artillery, aad! the ficld of battle. 

Up to this pofat, the affairs of the rebel army 
were far from ‘waprosperous. 

Bat here was.an eud to all their triamphs. 

The Dake of Cumberland, at that time the 
favourite of the Engtith army, had been recalled 
from Flanders, and put himself at the head of the 
troopssat Edinburgh, which consisted now of four- 
teen thousand men. 

. With these he advanced to Aberdeen, where he 
was joined by several -of the Scotch nobility, 
attached to the House of Hanover; and, having 
revived the drooping spirits of his army, he re- 
solved to find out the enemy, who retreated at his 
approach. 

After refreshing his troops at Aberdeen for some 
time, he renewed his march, and, in twelve days, he 
came up to the bauks of the deep and rapid river 
Spey. 


At this place, the rebels might have disputed his | tiny. 


passage, but they lost every advautago in disputing 
with each other. 
They seemed totally void of all counsel and sub- 


The French troops, who had come over to Eng- 
land with the avowed intenticn cf assisting the 
Pretender, and had marched to battie with him, re- 
mained inactive during the engagement, and did not 
fire a shot, and afterwards surrendered thomselves 
prisoners of war. 

Prince was among the last to leave the 
e 

The victory was in every respect decisive, end 
humanity to the conquered would have resi@ered it 
glorious. 

Bat little mercy wasshown. No quarter was given 
to the wounded, the unarmed and the defenceless ; 
and some even were slain who had only been spec- 
tators of the fight. 

The Duke of Camberiand, immediately efter the 
action, ordered six and thirty desesters to be exe- 
cuted. The conqeerors spread terror wherever the y 
passed. 

Jastice was forgotten, and vengeance took its 
place ; the whole country round was one eeene of 
plunder, slaughter, and desolation. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE END OF GLORY. 


Ir was upon a dark night when the gloom 6f ‘Battle 
seemed still to lurk in the atmosphere,’ two 
horsemen tnight have been seen toiling Wp we tee - 
tain road near Forfair Castle. 

These were Prince Charlies Edward, Arohi- 
bald Macdonald. 

The forces which lad engaged the Buglish at 
Cuttoden had dispersed on every side, and Macdo- 
nald alone remained faithful to his fallen Priace. 

Por a long time there was a striking similitad: 
between his adveuteres and those of Charles th. 
Second after his oscape from Worcester. 

He sometimes found refage in caves and cottages 
without any attendant bat the outlaw, and depende | 
wpon the wretched natives, who could ‘pity bu: 
seareely retieve him. 

Sometimes he lay in forests, being compelled con - 
tinnally to conceal himself from the troope of the 
conqueror, as there was a reward of thirty thou- 
sand pounds offered for his capture, dead or alive. 

Ife found himself, at length, so hemmed in by 
his enemies, that it was necessary to find some 
place less fraught with danger than the wild woods. 

Accordingly, while Archibald Macdonald retired 
to his mountain fastness, the Prince entered the 
courtyard of Castle Forfair, and requested to speak 
with Sir Andrew. 

Upon being introduced to his presence, he ad- 


‘dressed him in the following terms which histqry 


records as a proof of his unfailing belief in his des- 


“The son of your King comes to beg a little 
bread and afewclothes. I know your present at- 
tachment to my adversaries, but I believe you have 


ordination—without any unanimity—without any | sufficient honour not to abuse my confidence, or to 


rules of conduct. 


take advantage of my distressed situation. Take 


After a variety of contests with one another, they | these rags, which have for some time been my only 
resolved tou await their pursuers upon the plains of ; covering, you may prcbably restore them to me 
Colloden—a place about nine miles distant from In- | some day when I shall be seated on the throne of 
| Great Britain.” 


verness, enbosonied in hills, except upon one side, 


which was open to the sea. 
There they drew up, in order of battle, to the 


number of cight thousand men, in threo divisions, | 
supplied with some pieces of artillery, ill-manned | 


and ill-served. 

Thé battle began about one o'clock in the after- 
noon, the cannon of the King’s army doing dreadful 
execution among the rebels, while theirs was totally 
uuserviceable. 

One of the great errors in all the Pretender’s war- 
like measures, was the fact of his subjecting his wild 
and undisciplined troops to the forms of strategic 
war, thus repressing their native ardour, from 
which alone he could hope for success. 

’ After they had been kept in their ranks, and had 
withstood the fire of the English for some time, they 
at length became impatient for a closer engage- 
ment; and about five hundred of them made an 
eruption upon the left wing of their enemy, with 
their accustomed ferocity. 

The first line being disordered by this onset, two 
battalions advanced to support it, aud galled the 
enemy wita a terrible close discharge. 

At the same time thatthe dragoons, under Hawley, 
and the Argylesbire Militia, pulling down a party 
wall, which was feebly defended, fell among them, 
sword in hand, 

From this moment the issue of the battle was not 
doubtful. 

In less than thirty minutes the rebel forces were 
routed, and three thousand dead and wounded were 
lying in the field. 


Sir Andrew who had escaped from his captivity 
among the rebels, and had returned to the castle 
about a week previous, was touched with pity at 
his distress, and assisted him to the best of his 
power. 

Not even Jessie or Helen Forfair knew of his pre- 
sence in the castle, though he remained there up- 
wards of a week. 

In the meantime, Archibald Macdonald was pre- 
paring a plan for the escape of Charles Edward from 
Scotland. 

He had found, on arriving at the old place of 
concealment, that about forty of the outlaws had 
made good their escape, including Maggie Fergusson 
and her father. 

With the latter, always his true and brave com- 
panion, he had concerted a scheme which seemed 
to promise every chance of success, and two days 
after his arrival, they left the wild heights and 
passed towards Lochnanach. 

The town of St. Malo had for weeks previously 
been in a state of great excitement. 

In the little harbour, there could be distinguished 
among the heavy merchant brigs ard fishing-sm*cks, 
a light, airy-looking schooner, whose rakish ap- 
pearance plainly spoke of her occupation. 

This was the privateer, ‘‘ Marie Gaspard.” 

She had been lying in the harbour some weeks, 
and schored about half-a-mile distant, was 
an English man-of-war, engaged evidently in the 
task of watching for her exit. 

The “ Marie Gaspard” was well Known in the 
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Channel for the daring feats of her commander, and 
it was matter of notoriety that she intended to make 
a sweep down upon the English coast on the first 
opportunity which presented itself. 

On the .evening of which we are speaking, Cap- 
tain André was carousing with several of his stout 
Breton sailors, at the sign of the “ Fleur de Marie.” 

They determined that, asthe night was dark, and 
they had remained so long in harbour as to exhaust 
their finances, they would make an attempt to 
escape the vigilance of the English cruiscr. 

It was about eleven at night that a man entered 
the cabaret, and requested to speak to Captain 
André. 

Had the commander of the privatcer been less 
under the influence of good strong wine, he might 
have hesitated before making himself known to a 
stranger, who gave not even the introduction of a 
name. 

But his brave heart was rendered doubly coura- 
geous by his liberal potations. 

He, therefore, advanced to the spot where the 
stranger stood, and demanded his business. 

The new-comer cast a rapid glance over the face 
and form of the captain, and said: 

“ pfonsieur André, 1 have come to you on a busi- 
“ess which may be the means of placing in your 
pocket a large sum of money ” 

Captain André laughed Joudly. 

“You have opened the business in the right way,” 
he said. “Iam willing to risk much to gain much, 
so we had better adjourn and discuss the matter 
more fully over a bottle of wine.” 

As the matter in hand was of so much impor- 
tance, the stranger might, with propriety, have 
suggested to the captain that he had already had 
enough. 

He forebore, however, for fear of offending the 
irascible Breton, and entering the little room into 
which the captain led him, he at once explained his 
business. 

“My name is Macdonald,” he said. “I have 
come straight from Scotland, to ask you, on behalf 
of Prince Charles Edward—whose story you, of 
course, are well aware of—to aid us in saving him 
from his enemies.” 

Fortunately, perbaps, for the unhappy Prince, 
one part of his story was not known. 

The fact of the immense offer of money made by 
the English Government for his capture had not yet 
been rumoured ip France. 

Captain André himselt, desperate as was his eal- 
ting, would never have betrayed a trust for the sake 
of money, but his sailors were not so to be depended 
upon. 

“ ] have heard the story of your prince,” 
Captain André. “ Where is he now ?” 

* He is in Scotland,” repiied Macdonald, “ hiding 
away in the wilds of the mountains; bat he ie 
every day in danger of falling a victim to his 
treacherous foes. The service 1 desire from you is 
this: that you will sail to the coast of Scotland, to 
a point towards which 1 shall direct you, and there 
receive on board the Prince Charles. He will him- 
self choose the part of France to which he wishes 
you to return.” 

“And what is the reward?” asked Captain 
André. 

“It will be raised by a subscription among the 
Prince's friends, and I cannot state the amount; it 
will no doubt be considerable; but if it does not 
answer your expectations you must put something 
down to the account of the service which you will 
have rendered to a brave and unfortunate man.” 
— André grasped him warmly by the 

nd. 

“I see you understand me,” he said; “so that I 
am allowed to take in what cargo I like in Scotland, 
I am willing to make the venture.” 

“It is settled, then ?” said the outlaw. 
do you start ?” 

“ To-night , that is if it will be suitable to your 
plans.” 

“The sooner the better!” replied Macdonald, 
“for the Prince is anxiously awaiting you at Loch- 
nanach.” 

It was midnight, and the crew of the privateer 
left the sign of the “ Fleur de Marie,” and made 
their way towards the harbour. 

The bay was like a sheet of glass—so still, so 


“ When 


noiseless ; but there was no moon, and not a single 


star broke the monotony of the dull, leaden sky. 

It was a night upon which an ordinary merchant- 
man would not have cared to risk the voyage, but for 
such an adventure as that about to be attempted by 
Captain André it was exactly suitable. 

No matter how dark the night may be, there is 
always a certain amount of light, and as Macdonald 


her; the pursuit wasa mere farce from begianing 


‘baffled foo had disappeared amid the shadows of the 


and his new friends stood upon the bright, clean 
deck of the privateer they could behold in the offing, 
amid the shadowy darkness, a blacker shadow, 
which they knew to be the English frigate. 

Tho preparations necessary to the commencement 
of a journey were soon completed—so noiselessly 
that no one, even in the harbour, could hear the 
slightest sound; and within a quarter of an hour 
of the time of going on board, the “ Marie Gaspard” 
glided from the harbour with a gentle but steady 
wind. 

As she passed from the harbour, over a scarcely 
rippling sea—noisclessly as a phantom ship—the 
sound of rattling chains was borne across the bosom 
of the still ocean, and the crew of the privateer 
knew at onco that their movements had been ob- 
served by the man-of-war. 

As if to render their position more peri! ous, the 
moon now burst from behind the clouds aud inun- 
dated the sea with a flood of silver. 

Of course now concealment was impossible, and 
the only chance of escape lay in the superior sailing 
powers of thu privatecr 

Captain André stood, telescope in hand, at the 
stern of the “ Marie Gaspard,” and one glance at 
his face assured Macdonald that, though he hoped 
for ultimate escape, he knew his position to bea 
perilous one. 

“Are they pursuing us 7” he asked, anxiously. 

Captain André muttered an oath. 

“Yes,” he cried, “ they are pursuing us; and 
from that light at the bow there it would seem as if | 
they'were preparing for action : we must try and | 
put out that lamp for them, so as to disturb their | 
calculations a little.” | 

| 


He then spoke a few rapid words to his lieu- 
tenant, acd in another momeut a long carronade | 
was shot out from the stern. 

‘Then there'was a bright gleam eeross the waters 
and a loud report, and the lamp at the bow of the’ 
frigate disappeared. | 

“Bravo, my boys,” cried Captain Andié, “ let us | 
make the best of our time new.” 

Then he gave a series of directions—more sail 
was crowded on, and the “ Marie Gaspard,” heel- 
ing over before the wind, danced merrily away 
over the waters. 

As the expression is, the frigate was no use to 


to end. 

The bage vessel, with its heavy sails and its 
ponderous gues, was scarcely moved by the gentle 
wind, which sent the privateer flitting away like a 
sea-guil. 

The frigate fired a few shots at its puny enemy, 
more by way of satisfying its commander's con- 
science than anything else, but the shots al! fell 
short, ard within an hour the bleck bull of the 


“Meanwhile, at the Glengarry Ine, near Loch- 
wanech, there arrived a man clad in wehort coat of 
black freize, ragzed and threadbare, over which was 
a common Highland plaid, girt round by a belt, from 
which was suspended a pistol and a dagger 

His eyes were hollow, his visage wan—le was 
the very picture, indeed, of one whose constitution 
had been impaired by famine and fatigue. 

This man was Prinee Charles Edward. 

Ile was accompanied by Sullivan and Sheridan, 
two Irish adherents, who had shared nearly all his 
calamities, together with the brothers Cameron, of 
Locheil, and a few others. - 

It may be imagined with what anxiety the troop 
of voluntary exiles stood upon the bleak and lonely 
shore, and gazed acress the ocean with eyes which 


yearned towards that foreign land where alone 
safety could be found. | 

Even disguised as they were, it was unsafe for | 
them to appear in any town in that part of the 
country, which, indeed, was more hostile towards 
them than any district in Scotland. 

By day, therefore, they remained in a huge cave, 
and at night stole into the town to procure provi- 
sions. 

This perilous duty was undertaken by them in 
turns, and the Prince himself was not permitted to 
run the risk. 

His friends knew too well what to him would be 
the result of capture; and although he would wil- 
lingly have participated in their danger, he was 
compelled by their carnest solicitations to remain in 
his place of concealment. 

A week passed thus. 

A week spent in fear and eager hope. 

It was on the eighth night that the man on the 
look out saw approaching over the dark ocean a 
light, which quavered and trembled as it came. 


He watched it eagerly, calling to his companions 
to come to him and watch too. 

The Prince stood upon the ledge of rock sur- 
rounded by his friends, eagerly conning the confor- 
mation of the coming barque. 

The signal agreed upon was a triangle of red 
lights at the bow. 

These were not visible. 

The light was a whité one—a single lantern 
swung at the poop. 

“What is the meaning of this, my friends ?” 
asked the Prince, in a voice of suppressed emotion : 
“surely this must may be some traitor, who would 
lure me to my ruin.” 

“Not so, Prince,” cried Sir Thomas Sheridan . 
‘if it were a traitor who was coming to surprise 
us, it would most probably show the triangie of red 
lights.” 

“ True: then your advice is 

“That we go down to the beach, and met 
them.” 

The party advanced down the rocks and socn 
reached the beach. 

There they stood in anxious expectation. 

Soon the schooner drew in her sail, aud a boat 
left her side. 

In it were two men, who neared the beach, and 
leaped ashore. 

These were Captain André and Archie Mac- 
donald. 

“My Prince, hasten,” cried the latter, “ we are 
pursued.” 

“But why the change of lights?” 

“ Because we are observed. Come quickly, my 
Prince,” returned Macdonald, “this is Captain An- 
dré, and safety is in his barqne. Come.” 

They then entered the boat, and were soon on 
their way 

Not niany moments had passed, however, before 
two dark spots were secn in the distance. 

These were the pursuing frigates. 


(To be continucd.) 
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THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


NOTHING can possibly exceed in singularity the scene 
which presents itself to the traveller, on entering that 
vast expanse of the novle St. Lawrence, known, on 
account of its innumerable channels amongst the granite 
rocks, as the Thousand Islands. Here Nature appears 
to have used her utmost faney in preparing a grand 
proscenium to feast the wandcrer’s cye, ere it reaches 
the vast open seas of fresh water which he is about to 
launch out upon. Of immense width, the St. Lawrence 
winds in arms of every dimension, through a rocky 
country, Which is singularly contrasted with the coin- 
paratively flat and tame scene we had just left behind. 
Here, in fact, in ages long gone by, the mighty stream, 
probably pent up in the vast inland basin cf North 
America, urged its vexcd waters against that portion 
of the primitive barrier which visibly extends trom the 
granitc mountains of the east, over to the dividing 
ridge between the wild regions of Ifudson’s Bay and 
the tributary waters of the (ttawa and the St. Law- 
rence. Here, by some tremendous effort, which has 
evidently shaken the whole country, from Kingston, 
at the eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, to the other 
side of the region through which the granite ridge 
pursues its north-westerly course, the river has once 
rushed over a sheet of cascades and rapids many miles 
in breadth, which now have disappeared, and, amid 
the torn and denuded masses of electric granite, the 
mighty Iroquois silently but swiftly wends its undis- 
turbed way to the rapids many leagues below. Most 
of the Thousand Islands are covered with dense masses 
of forest trees ; and some of these woody isles, low and 
flat, give the idea of the tranquil scenes of an Italian 
lagoon, as seen in the heated, but pure atmosphere and 


| sky of a Canadian autumn; others are split and rent 


into a variety of fantastic forms, and present views of 
singular wildness: again, at another turn of the laby- 
rinthine channel, we pass under a frowning wall of 
precipitous rock, covered with the moss and lichen of 
ages, and on whose bare tops, where never yet has 
man set his foot, the hoary pine or fir lifts its proud, 
dark head, supported only by the finger-like fibres of 
which ite few but firmly-clasping bare roots are formed. 
Then, again, another fairy picture presents itsclf, in 
groves growing, as it were, out of the water, and ap- 
parently stopping ali farther progress; whilst, in a 
single second, the verdant curtain is drawn, and the 
eye wanders over a vast tract of rippling water, broken, 
here and there, only by a few small rocks projecting 
above its surface, and bounded by the ancient aad in- 
terminable forests of the main land. But it would be 
vain to attempt descriptions of scenery having no 
parallel as a whole, and through which even a steam- 
boat requires a day to traverse ; and which, to be truly 
felt in all its varied grandeur, should ‘be observed at 
leisure. — Canadian Scenery. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


SIR W. G. H. JOLIFFE, BART., M.P. 


THERE are few members of what is termed the old 
type of the Conservative party more respected than 
Sir William George Hylton Joliffe, Bart., M.P. for 
Petersfield. He is the son of the Rev. William 
Joliffe, by the daughter of Sir A. Pytcher, of 
Streatham, Surrey, and was born in the year 1800, 
in Little Argyle Street, London. 

He was created a baronet in 1821, and married 
Eleanor, the daughter of the Hon. Berkeley Paget, 
in 1825, who was then in her eighteenth year, Sir 
William Joliffe being her senior by nearly eight 
years. Dy the marriage he became connected with 
the family of the Marquis 
of Anglesea. 


4 THE VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Lire in a human creature is apparently a gift of so 
much value, that we should suppose it worth more 
fulness of development than is commonly secured, 
or even attempted. Examples, too, such as we ob- 
serve here and there, seem to show that wonders of 
good may be wrought by a due cultivation of the 
various faculties given to us. But the mass of men 
vegetate and animalize through the predestined 
term of years, without giving any clear indications 
of the higher life, of which, as human beings, they 
are evidently capable. Who would imagine, from 
what is usually witnessed, that men may attain to 
such powers, and grace, and excellencies, as we 
sometimes behold in the developments of our com- 
mon nature? We may, indeed, be told that these 


think vigorously ; and with proper instruction in 
religion, and proper moral discipline, every one may 
come to believe truly, feel strongly, and act with 
energy in any sphere of life assigned to him. There 
is no necessity that the mass of men should be only 
a higher epecies of animals, or that they should be 
human dwarfs in all that is most characteristic of a 
human being. 

But whatever is possible in our attainments, 
especially of the higher kind, ought to be aimed at 
with all the earnestness of which we are capable. 
The value of a vigorous mind, and a well-ordered 
moral nature is inestimable. 


A NOVEL BOOT-JACK. 
AN officer, on his return to England from India, 
related the following anecdote :—“ Major Rogers 
had just capital 
sport with a herd of 


elephants; his four guns 


The residence of the 


hon. baronet is at Meath 


had been discharged, 


when an elephant made 


House, Petersfield, a 


a charge at him from 


small borough in Hamp- 


the skirts of a jungle. 


shire, on the road to 


Portsmouth. William 


There was no help for 


III's Pillar at Petersfield 


was erected by the Joliffe 
family. Having consi- 
derable influence in the 
borough, Sir William was 
first returned for Peters- 
field in 1830. In 1832, 
the borough was con- 
tested by Mr. John Shaw 
Lefevre, when Sir Wil- 
liam Jotiffe lost the elec- 
tion by one vote—tho 
bumbers being Lefevre, 
101; Joliffe, 100. How- 
ever, on a petition, Sir 
William ousted his oppo- 
nent. 

In 1835, the seat was 
again contested. On this 
occasion by Mr. Hector 
Cornthwaite, who had for- 
merly been steward to the 
Joliffe family. Having 
realized money, he be- 
came a brewer and ban- 
ker at Petersfield, and 
also gained considerable 
influence, which he did 
not hesitate to use against 
his former patron. The 
result of the election was 
the defeat of Sir William. 
In 1837, however, he de- 
feated Mr. Cornthwaite ; 
but, on petition, was un- 
fortunately unseated. 

In 1841, he was suc- 
cessfully returned, and 
has since maintained his 
position and iufluence in 
the borough. 

The population of Pe- 
tersfield is about 6,000, 
and from an early period 
it returned two members 3; 
but from the passing of 
the Reform Bill, has only 
returned one. It is fa- 


>| 


it but to run, and for 


mous in _ parliamentary 
annals for having sent to 
parliament “single- 
speech” Hamilton and 
George Canning. 

In 1858, under the 
Derby Ministry, Sir Wil- 
liam Joliffe was appointed Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, an Office which he filled with considerable 
credit. 

The hon. baronet has a son in parliament, Colonel 
Hedworth Hylton Joliffe, M.P. for the City of Wells 
This gentleman gained considerable distinction in 
the Crimea. He‘was present at the battles of the 
Alma and Inkerman, and also in the celebrated 
light cavalry charge at Balaklava. 

We cannot omit to mention that Sir William 
Joliffe has always been a favourite in the house. 
He is a perfect gentleman, and particularly suave 
and courteous in his manners. - 


Ir is better to have an enlarged heart, even 
though enlarged by disease, than a contracted one; 
and a hemorrhage from the lungs than a spitting of 
spite. 


tages of mental training, any one may learn to 


four hundred yards the 
major kept just ahead, 
feeling at every step 
the animal's trunk try- 
ing to insinuate itself 
about his loins. <A turn 
round a tree gave him 
a momentary advantage, 
which he made the most 
of by springing up into 
its branches—he was as 
nimble as a cat, and as 
strong as a lion. One 
foot higher, and he 
would have been out 
of the elephant’s reach; 
but before he had time 
to draw up his legs, 
the elephant had got 
him firmly clenched in 
the toils of his  pro- 


boscis. Still Rogers 
pulled against him, 
thinking it better to 


have his leg wrenched 
from the socket, than 
to fall back bodily into 
the animal’s power, 
The struggle, however, 
did not last long; for, 
to the delight of the 
pursued, and the cha- 
grin of the pursuer, the 
Wellington boot which 
the former wore slipped 
off, extricated the leg, 
and saved the life of poor 
Rogers. The dilemma, 
= however, did not end 

* here; for the elephant, 
| finding himself baulked 
of his prey, after de- 
stroying the boot, took 
up his quarters beneath 
the branches, and kept 
lis victim in the tree 
for twenty-four hours, 
when the tapal, or cown- 
try postman happened 


to pass by. Rogers 


SIR W. G UW. JOLIFFE, BART. M.P. 


extraordinary exhibitions are no proof of what we | 
ought generally to expect; but mere instances of 
certain possibilities of intellect and goodness, dis- 
plays very fit for our contemplation, but no models 
for us to think of imitating. 

Now, as it respects intellectual power, it is suffi> 
ciently plain that we cannot look for the develop- 
ment of a Plato, a Demosthenes, a Newton, or a 
Milton, from the ordinary germs of humanity ; and, 
perhaps, it might be too much to expect the good- 
ness of an Isaiah, a John, or a Paul, in the common 
circumstances of mankind; but real life, of mind 
and heart, as well as of the animal frame—real ex- 
cellencies of character, beyond what we most fre- 
quently witness—are, no doubt, attainable by every 
one born in possession of common strength of body, 
and a well-conditioned brain. With suitable advan- 


gave him notice of his 
position; and on this 
being intimated to the 
nearest village, the ele- 
phant was frightened away by tom-toms and yell- 
ing. Had this occurred in a deserted part of the 
jungle, the officer would undoubtedly have been 
starved to death in the tree.” 


“ Despise not fairy tales. Nothing can be truer 
than they. ‘hey are as true as sunbeams. 


THERE are some men who gain much popu- 
larity by always expressing in a hearty man- 
ner much more than they feel. They are de- 
lighted to see you; they rejoice to hear that 
your health is improving; and you, not curing 
to inquire how much substance there is be- 
hind these phrases, and not disinclined to ima- 
gine that your health is a matter of importance 
which people might naturally take interest in, 
enjoy this hearty, but somewhat inflated wel- 
come. 
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POOR GENEVIEVE 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER, 


Littte slept Genevieve that night, and in the 
early morning zarose, and anxiously watched for 
the appearance of her so recently, and so strangely 
discovered father. 

Her father, into whose arms she was so pining to 
cast herself, but to whom she did not dare to make 
berself known. 

It was late before Jerome came from his chamber, 
and her daughter wept as she saw the increased 
pallor, the still more haggard expression which a 
single night had fixed upon his features. 

It had been a night of terrible suffering to father 
and to daughter. 

Throughout the day, Genevieve scarcely left her 
father’s side, followed almost his every step, till 
Jerome at last grew angry that so pertinaciously he 
was pursued. 

But Genevieve was constantly ready with some 
excuse for being near him. 

At length Jerome said, curtly, that the young 
lady—for so Genevieve was to him as the friend of 
Lady Grantley’s granddaughter—must really excuse 
him, but he was about to take a long, and he wished 
that it should be a solitary walk. 

Genevieve dared no longer follow him, and 
Jerome set forth to wander, and to meditate con- 
cerning his daughter, and to weep the unhappy 
fate of her and of himself. 

Hour after hour, Genevieve watched for her 
father’s return from the window of a room through 
which she knew that he must pass to reach that 
quarter of the house which he inhabited. 

Genevieve watched and waited till dusk of the 
evening, and then grew alarmed, feared some 
accident had befallen him, or that in his utter 
despair and hopelessness, he had himself terminated 
a life which had become to him too burthensome for 
longer endurance. 

But when it had grown almost dark night, 
Genevieve heard his-approaching step. Though 
never before heard by her until that day, she in 
& moment recognised it, and her heart bounded with 

oy. 

Jerome at last entered the room in which Gene- 
vieve had been for so many hours hoping for, and 
expecting him; and with a heavy sigh, made up of 
weariness of heart and limb, sank into a chair, and 
leaned forward, burying his face within his hands, 
and moaning sadly. 

Presently Genevieve softly uttered her father's 
name. 

He slowly raised his head, and said, somewhat 
petulantly—indeed, almost rudely : 

“Ali! you are there! It is no wonder that, in 
this almost darkness, I did not see you.” 

“ Yes,” softly, and very humbly, responded Gene- 
vieve; “I am here—happy to find myself again 
bear you.” 

“ Happy !” Jerome repeated mockingly. “To 
gaze into eyes flowing with tears is, then, a happi- 
ness ?” 

“No,” was the gentle, sorrowful reply; “ but it 
is a joy to console those who suffer.” 

And Jerome started to his feet, and agitatedly 
paced the room, and muttered, almost savagely : 

“I do not wish to be consoled!” 

“Why do you fly me?” Genevieve cried, en- 
treatingly. 

And her father, sharply and closely approaching 
her, and peering into her face, said, roughly : 

“ Why have you, throughout this whole day, at- 
tached yourself, unceasingly, to my steps ?” 

“Can you ask me that? Js not our situation 
here in everything the same? Are we not two 
guests received in this house in pity of our unhappy 
condition ? welcomed because we are wretched ; and 
those who succour us are good and charitable; and 
seems it not to you that it may have been the hand 
of heaven which has conducted us hither—that you 
may be to me a father, and that I may replace for 
you the child that you have lost ?” 

And Genevieve could not resist the -impulse—the 
eager craving of her heart, which bade her wind 
ber arms around her father’s neck. 

But Jerome instantly extricated himself from 
her hold, with some roughness freed himself from 
the poor girl’s embrace. 

“You replace her?” bitterly he said. ‘No, 
never!—nor you, nor any other !” 

Those words were a gleam of hope for poor Gene- 
vieve, and excitedly she cried: 


“ Ah, you love her! youlove her!” And Jerome 
was again softened into tears. 

But yet it was with much energy that he said : 

“ How can it be possible that I should love her? 
Never have I beheld her!” And then there was 
regretful tenderness in the words that followed: 
“Never have my lips been pressed to her cheek ; 
never has her voice given to me the name of 
father!” And, no longor able to preserve the 
slightest show of firmness, he broke forth into loud 
sobbings, and, with uncontrollable agony of heart, 
exclaimed : 

“ My daughter, my daughter! how can I love 
her,—oh, heaven! how can I love her? I do not 
even know her !—know nothing of her save her dis- 
honour !” 

The words “Father— dear father!” rose to 
Genevieve's lips, and struggled there for utterance, 
but where not suffered to escape; with a mighty 
effort the poor girl drove them back again, still to 
lie hidden away in the deepest recesses of her cruelly 
suffering heart. 

When Genevieve again addressed her father, 
pleadingly she spoke, and far more humbly than 
e’en befure. 

“ Deny me not permission,” she said, “ to speak 
to you of your daughter; conceal not from 
me your tears, and consent that your anger may be 
softened. You know—for yesterday you said so 
—that she has had no mother to aid her with 
counsel and advice; and you were not there to sus- 
tain and defend her.” 

_ That was all true,—every word true! 
could not deny that. 

“ Well, then:” pleaded Genevieve; “ why should 
you not seek her? Why should you not strive to 
see her ?” 

Jerome appeared to hesitate; was for several 
moments silent; and at last said, falteringly : 

“ And who would be able to tell me whither she 
is gone to conceal her shame ?” 

And hurriedly, and with anxious looks, Genevieve 
said : 

“ Will you proceed in search of her? Say yes, 
and I will be your companion in the pursuit.” 

She would accompany him! 

Greatly was Jerome surprised at that proposal, 
and at the interest evinced by the “young lady” 
before him in his misery, and in the fate of his 
daughter. 

Genevieve continued, clinging imploringly to her 
father: 

“ Yes, we will set forth together; and should you 
find her crushed beneath her grief and her despair, 
would you not then bestow on her your pardon ?” 

“Oh, she is the child of my poor Catherine !” 
thought Jercme. And then he slowly murmured : 


Jerome 


Oh! it would be better that she should be for 
ever wretched, than to deliver Algernon to her 
father’s anger ! 

But what was she to do? 

What would become of her? 

In heaven, now, was her only hope! 

Formerly, on the mountains, and in spite of all her 
poverty, she had believed herself the best protected 
of heaven's children; smilingly were her prayers 
uttered, for very certain was she that they wero 
always heard. 

Now, her prayers could no longer reach to 
heaven, for they were constantly stifled by her 
tears. 

As weeping silently she sat, suddenly she heard 
a footstep in the room, and was about to start from 
her chair, but in a moment became incapable of 
motion, for almost beside her, a voice had uttered 
one word—a name. 

“ Marian !” it had softly said. 

And Genevieve had recognised that voice, and as 
it vibrated on the surrounding stillness, was as 
though spell-beund by its echo. 

It was Algernon Maitland who had spoken. 

He had but just returned; and about to pass 
through that room, had seen the shaduw of a white 
dress, and naturally believed that it was Marian 
Grantley who was seated there, 

He did not even wonder that she should be there 
in semi-darkness, so thoroughly pre-occupied was 
he with the thoughts which were crowding his 
mind, with the determination to which he had 
arrived. 

Beholding Marian, as he believed, ere breathing 
her name, he had asked of heaven to afford her 
strength to listen to that which truth and honour 
compelled that he should say to her. 

For he had resolved that no longer would he be 
a living lie! 

Already was he but too guilty towards the poor, 
unhappy girl whom he had left beyond the moun- 
tains to await the return of him who came not to 
dry the eyes that were unceasingly, he could not 
doubt it, weeping his cowardly desertion. 

Algernon had said “ Marian!” and she had not 
answered; had not, as he had expected that she 
would, risen and hurried towards him, 

She was buried in thought, and had not heard 
him—that was it! 

He wou!d speak again, and this time louder. 

“ Dear—Marian!” he next said, with nervous 
hesitation. 

And then again he waited, but no answer came. 

And Genevieve sat still and cold as ice; the fond 
epithet which Algernon had last coupled with her 
rival’s name had almost killed her. 

Algernon grew soon to be surprised that he was 


“ Yes, yes! one day, perhaps, I may pardon her !” 

And a ray of joy for a moment lighted up the 
face of Genevieve; a thrill of joy ran through her 
heart. 

The next words of Jerome were to cast her back 
into increased despair, for he said, firmly and reso- 
lutely : 

“Yes, I might pardon her, when she had named 
to me the man who hms destroyed her, and when I 
have compelled that man to repair his crime, or 


else, when I shall have punished him,” and, speak- | 


ing with concentrated hatred, “ when I shall have 
killed him !” 

Genevieve would have shrieked aloud, but dared 
not. 

But in a moment she had resolved she would not 
reveal her lover’s name ; treacherous to her as had 
proved Algernon, yet would she shield and save him 
from Jerome’s fury ; for Algernon she now would 
sacrifice her father’s tenderness; and that was the 
last happiness which in this world had rémained to 
her. 

Genevieve continued silent and downcast, and 
Jerome observed that, and said :— 

“Ah! I see you comprehend how utterly hope- 
less is my grief—that ’tis a sorrow for which there 
can be no remedy. But I am not ungrateful, and I 
thank you, young lady, for the good that you have 
wished to do me.” 

And then he took his daughter’s band, and pressed 
it gratefully and respectfully, as he added : 

“ But never again speak to me of her—oh, do 
not—do not! Since what would I not give were I 
but ablo to forget her!” 

Night was advancing; almost total darkness had 
come to that room; yet Genevieve had not left it ; 
still was she seated there, and alone, and busy with 
her most unhappy thoughts. 

It was now impossible to persuade her father to 
depart. 


thus received—astounded at the supposed Marian's 
silence. 
But presently it struck him that she had been 
| told, and he said : 
| “Oh, I understand your silence, Marian—you 
know all, and have good reason to shrink from me 
—to shun me ‘i 

| And Genevieve listened now, and was amazed. 

| What was he saying ? 

| What could he mean ? 

“IT am very guilty—very guilty towards you, 
cousin!” Algernon continued; “but a thousand 
| times more so should I become did IL longer hesitate 
to implore your clemency—your most generous 
pity—not for myself, but for a poor young girl, to 
whom, if you but knew her, I am very certain your 
hand would be most readily tendered!” 

As one in a dream was Genevieve. 

What next would he say ? 

To what purpose was he tending? 

Genevieve's thoughts could be no interruption to 
Algernon, and he continued, without pausing : 

“ She also, doubtless, is weeping now—is accusing 
me that I have shamefully forgotten her—that I have 
proved to her most vilely treacherous! Marian, you 
would not wish that I should so dishonour myself 
as to merit such reproaches? You will restore to me 
the word that I have given to you—you will save 
that poor, unhappy girl? You will command that 
I shall fulfil my duty, and return to her?” 

Oh! what rapture now possessed Genevieve ! 

Scarcely could she believe that she had rightly 
heard. 

Genevieve rose quickly from her seat, for Algernon 
was kneeling now to the supposed Marian. 

“You will forgive me, cousin?” he implored, 
“and I shall behold again her who has to soften 
her grief neithor wealth, nor family love—her of 
whom the remembrance is always at my heart—to 
be effaced but with my life!” 


And that avowal which he demanded! 


“ He loves me still! Oh, Algernon! Algernon!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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And with a loud and joyous cry, Genevieve was in 
his arms. 

And Algernon asked himself if it was not all 
illusion. 

It seemed to him almost impossible that Genevieve 
could be there —beside him! 

Yet there she was, her head resting on his breast, 
and weeping, now, happy tears. 

All her sufferings—and the most frightful of them 
all had been the conviction that Algernon had ceased 
to love her—were in a moment quite forgotten. 

Algernon asked that Genevieve would explain 
her presence in that house. 

But she would not then, she said, there was not 
time. 

Algernon’s return must have become known to 
Lady Grantley—Genevieve could not trust herself 
to speak Marian’s name—and even now, she had no 
doubt, search was being made for him. 

“ But, tell me first,” said Algernon, very anxiously, 
“is all known here?” 

“*Nothing—nothing!” replied Genevieve, “ and 
you must be silent—must not breathe a word !” 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN EXTORTED CONFESSION. 


His strange and unexpected meeting with Gene- 
vieve; the wish she had expressed that he should 
be silent concerning their love, intensified the per- 
plexities of a position which Algernon had already 
found but too embarrassing. 

It was with no little effort that he summoned 
courage for the encounter with Marian, which could 
not be avoided, and which would grow more. for - 
n:idable at every minute's delay. 

Marian and Percy Warrington were together, 
and Percy, who had been, as is already known, 
Algernon’s companion on the journey from which 
they, both of them, had just returned, was striving 
to find excuses, which should satisfy Marian, for 
Algernon’s long delay in presenting himself before 
her. 

Entirely unsuspicious, full of faith in Algernon’s 
love for her, yet could not Marian avoid feeling 
slightly piqued, that he had not on the very instant 
of his return, flown eagerly to her. 

But the slight shadow which had come to her 
face, vanished before the sunshine of Algernon’s 
presence. 

Yet far from sunny was his aspect, as nervously, 
and slowly he entered the room, and raised his eyes 
with a sort of dread towards Marian. 

Percy observed all that, and fixed his eyes, as 
before and often he had done, keenly and penetra- 
tingly on him, whom alone of all the world, he 
envied. 

But Marian was, as usual, completely blind to 
everything in her great joy, that her cousin, her 
husband soon, was once again beside her. 

And gently she chided him that he had not flown 
to her at the very instant of his return; and told 
him that it would require all her indulgence, all her 
love, to forgive him for his tardiness. 

And as she spoke of her love for him, Algernon 
fairly shivered. 

Next, Marian advanced her head till it was close 
to that of her intended husband, and presented to 
him her ripe and ruddy lips. 

And now it was Percy Warrington’s turn to 
shiver and avert his gaze. 

But Marian’s ready lips were very far froma 
temptation to Algernon, and with his own he 
slightly brushed her brow. 

It is to confess only the truth to say that Marian 
looked a little, just a little, disappointed. 

But it was only for one moment, and the next 
she said, with her usual pleasant manner, and very 
charming smile: 

“ And now run away and-try to make your peace 
with grandma; for I assure you she is very angry. 
I must remain here to have a little private, and 
very important conversation with Mr. Warrington.” 

“With me?” exclaimed Percy, looking nervous 
and surprised. 

“ Yes, sir, with you!” replied Marian, ‘rather 
gravely. 

And then Marian turned again towards the spot 
where Algernon had been standing, and he was 
gone. 

While Marian had been speaking these few, 
brief words to Warrington, her cousin had quietly 
lurried from the room. 

Marian laughed. 

‘He knew that if he did net at once fly to 
grandmamma, he would find her inflexible,” thought 
this confident and unsuspecting girl. 

A slight preface will! be necessary before we pro- 


ceed to relate what passed at the interview which 
we have just indicated as about to take place 
between Marian Grantley and poor, unhappy Percy 
Warrington. 

Lady Grantley and her grand-daughter had, 
both of them, long observed the constantly increasing 
melancholy with which Percy was afflicted ; most 
apparent was it to them both that he was very far 
from happy. 

But what then was the cause of his so evident 
suffering ? 

They shrank from asking that of Perey, and, 
after a long time, Lady Grantley, very skilful as 
she believed in detecting affairs of the heart, decided 
to her own, and even to Marian’s satisfaction, that 
love was the malady which was afflicting the poor 
young man. 

But, then, love for whom ? 

And here again Lady Grantley believed herself 
perfectly well informed. 

Before Lady Grantley had decided on her conti- 
nental tour, for what purpose undertaken we already 
know, there had been staying at her mansion on a 
long visit to Marian, a certain young lady, an 
heiress, and tho daughter of a “ Right Honour- 
able 

Lady Grantley had observed at that time, and 
afterwards well remembered, that this young lady 
and Percy Warrington had appeared very partial to 
each other's society, and had conversed very much 
and constantly together. 

“And, my dear child,” Lady Grantley said, ad- 


dressing Marian, “it was immediately after your |_ 


young friend's return to her home, and on our quit- 
ting England, that poor Percy’s deep melancholy 
first forced itself on my attention.” 

Yes, certainly, Lady Grantley was right; Marian 
had no doubt of that, for it was at that period she 
had first noticed that sadness in Perey which had 
ever since grown and deepened. 

How very far from right—indeed, how com- 
pletely wrong in their conclusions were these ladies 
we know perfectly well. 

The fact was, that at about the time when Ma- 
rian’s friend arrived on her visit commenced with 
Percy the discovery of how deeply he loved Marian 
herself. 

And Marian loving Algernon, and that he was to 
become her husband not having been yet arranged, 
was anything but a lively companion for her young 
friend; and so that young lady sought consolation 
in the agreeable conversation of Percy Warrington, 
who, on his part, devoted himself to her, and rat- 
tled glibly on with the vain hope to drive Marian 
from that place in his heart, of which, in spite of all 
his resolutions, she had obtained possession. 

His own happiness commanded that he should 
forget her; gratitude and dtty also required that 
cf him, since every thought of love that he be- 
stowed on Marian was a treachery to his benefac- 
tress. 

But he was powerless to eject Marian from that 
place in his heart which unknowingly to herself she 
had usurped. 

To know that on that continental tour Marian 
would be constantly before his eyes: her sweet 
voice always ringing in his ears, produced in him a 
nervous dread, a hopeless melancholy, whieh it is 
not surprising he was unable wholly to conceal from 
Lady Grantley or from Marian , both of whom were 
very deeply attached to him, the former loving him 
as a son, the latter as a brother. 

It was on the day before that at which we have 
now arrived, and while Percy was away with her 
grandson, that Lady Grantley, arousing from a 
brown study in which she had been indulging, said 
suddenly to Marian : 

“T have made up my mind, darling, and if I am 
spared to return to England, Mary Grosvenor and 
our Percy shall become man and wife!” 

Marian was greatly delighted to hear her grand- 
mother say so. 

“Tam certain that Mary was rather fond of him,” 
her ladyship continued, “ and he is not inferior to her 
in birth te 

“No, but in fortune?” said Marian, “and you 
know, grandma, how enacting on that point would 
be Mary's father!” 

“That is perfectly true, my love,” responded 
Lady Grantley ; “ but you know that I have always 
intended to do something for Perey, and I would 
make that something something more, if necessary, 
to assure his happiness !” : 

“ Dear grandma !* 

And Marian threw her arms around her ladyship’s 
neck, and hugged and kissed her. 

“ By adopting Percy,” pursued Lady Grantley, 
“T can but believe that I bound myself that uo 


trouble or affliction, which I could avert, should 
come to him, so long as he remained beneath my 
guardianship.” 

“ Dear grandma!” again said Marian, and with 
her arms still around Lady Grantley'’s neck, and 
kissing and hugging her even more violently than 
before. 

“ Besides, Perey is one of our family now—as 
dear to me, almost, as though of my own flesh and 
blood: an excellent young man, and with wisdom 
beyond his years; and I can no longer endure to 
see him 60 very, very wretched ; it breaks my heart, 
Marian—it breaks my heart!” ~ 

And her ladyship fell to weeping, and Marian, no 
doubt, believed it was her duty to keep her ladysbip 
company in that, for tears flowed from her eyes even 
fastor than from those of her grandmother. 

And when those showers had abated, it was 
arranged that, as soon as Percy should again return, 
Marian was to strive to draw from him a confession 
of his love for Mary Grosvenor, and to comfort him 
with the hope which had been promised for him 
in the words which Lady Grantley but now had 
uttered. 

And now again we may proceed straight forward. 

Percy, alone with Marian,—all his senses in violent 
commotion,—stood awaiting till she should address 
him, and wondering what it was that she could have 
to say to him. 

And Marian was now, for the first time, realizing 
to herself that it was a very embarrassing task 
which she had undertaken to accomplish. 

And she said so to Perey; and said, also, that 
she hoped he would forgive her, but she had pro- 
mised to fulfil it. 

And still she hesitated, and more and more Percy 
wondered and was confused. 

At last, with a desperate courage, Marian 
said :— 

“TI will speak frankly to you, Percy, in order 
that you may answer me in the same way—and 
you will promise me to do so, will you not, 
Percy ?” 

Certainly Percy would promise that; and said 
it would be a great relief to him if she would 
speak without further hesitation or delay. 

Thus urged—“ Well, then,” Marian demanded, 
hastily and bluntly—** is it true that there is some 
one whom you love?” 

And at that question, so abruptly spoken, Percy 
was greatly troubled and violently trembled. 

And that emotion was most convincing proof to 
Marian that her grandmother had rightly inter- 
preted the eause of Percy's constant melancholy. 

“I should never have dared to speak to you 
conceruaing it,” faltered Percy, and gazing with 
profound devotion on his idol, “ but since u 
have questioned me, yes—it is the truth that ido 
love—more deeply than I can express—more pro- 
foundly than it would be possible to you to imagine 
—have long loved, and always without hope.” 

Ifow glad was Marian that she was now about, as 
she believed, to administer consolation to the un- 
happy young man. 

‘“My whole life is one unceasing thought of 
her,” Percy continued, and warming to enthusiasm 
as he proceeded, “ and F no longer exist except for 
her whom I love—that I may watch over her, pre- 
serve her from all peril, shield her, if it be possible, 
from even the shadow of a grief—and when I shall 
have acquired the certainty that she is happy, then 
ob, then, will I fly from her for ever, and nothing 
will be left for me save to die.” 

While very truly pitying Warrington, Marian 
Grautley felt ashamed of herself for the torture she 
was causing him whom she had consented to inter- 
rogate. 

She had penetrated to the innermost recesses of 
Percy's heart, drawing forth with groans of pain 
the secret which he had hidden there. 

Marian was amazed at the profundity of his pas- 
sion, and believed that her friend, Mary Grosvenor, 
would rejoice, and be made happy when she should 
come to know, as surely as already she must have 
suspected, the ardent love she had inspired. 

No woman breathing who might not justly be- 
lieve herself honoured by the love of Perey War- 
rington. 

A nobler, better creature existed not, Marian was 
saying to herself; and was thinking besides, while 
gazing earnestly on him as now he stood with 
downcast eyes before her; that certainly she had 
never beheld but one other man so perfectly hand- 
some as was this despairing lover. 

Who that other was whose beauty, in Marian’s 
estimation, at least rivalled that of Percy Warring- 
ton, will be very easily guessed. 

Marian was about to relate to Percy all that had 
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— 
been said and promised concerning him by Lady 
Grantley, had already proceeded so far as to assure 
him that the questions she had been asking had been 
prompted by no mere idle motive, when she was 
interrupted by Warrington :— 

“ Oh, pray make no excuse, Miss Grantley !” he 
said, despondingly. “I alone am culpable in not 
having known how to conceal that which was pass- 
ingin my heart; and since you have learned all, I 
no longer possess the right to preserve a precious 
gage which came to me from her, and which now I 
will restore to you.” 

“To me!” Marian exclaimed, looking consider- 
ably surprised. 

“She had, one day, escaped a terrible danger, 
rescued by the courage of a goor girl of the moun- 
tains ” 

Marian started, and trembled. 

What was Percy saying? What could he mean ? 

“Asa memento of the death which so miracu- 
lously had been escaped, she whom I adore gathered 
a few of the small branches which had overlain the 
abyss into which she had so nearly fallen.” 

How terribly shocking was to Marian this reve- 
lation of a love for her of which nothing before had 
afforded her any, even the slightest indication. 

She stood astounded, without the power to utter 


a word. 
“ Those memorials she confided to my care, and I 
ventured to retain,”—and so speaking, Percy drew 


from beneath his vest a sinall sprig or two which 
had lain and withered above his heart. “ You 
see,” he pursued, in tones so sad that tears started 
to Marian's eyes, ‘‘I have of her but that which 
reminds me of mourning and of death, and even 
that token I have no longer the right to preserve— 
is it not so?” 

And he glanced woefully towards Marian, who 
answered only with a melancholy shake of the 
head. 

“ Take back, then, these poor withered branches,” 
Percy continued, with despairing acoepts,—*“ oh, 
take them back; for to leave them with me now, 
would be to say to me: ‘ Hope !’—and she whom I 
love will never be able to say that werd to me.” 

And, softly and compassionately, Marian re- 
sponded :— 

“No, never! You know it well, Percy.” 

And sadly, and casting dowm ber eyes, she re- 
ceived from Percy’s hand the withered branch which 
he had been extending towapda-her. Then, sighing 
painfully, Warrington said: 

“And may I also be able teamatch from my heart 
that fatal love with which wresasingly I have re- 


proached myself ; which me feel 


A 


prit always in her pregenee who bad evoked it, « 
wretched hypocrite to the meble protectress who, 
in my early boyhood, fieab-shaltered and adopted 
me ! 

Lady Grantley, seated: ig: her courfortable- chair, 
her grandchildren one om, of her, and her 
arms thrown around them beth, was full of happi- 
uess and content, 

It was not a very terrible. seelding which Alger- 
non had received fremp har, amd she had forgiven 
him that he had ee long.Jdingered before retarning 
to Marian and herself, ewen befere she had given 
him time to utter the exeuges she had demanded 
from him. 

And it was well that easily, and self- 
appeased, for ame. ie go confused 
and bewildered a state thas excuse 
could he have invented, and thegdaq: speek, 
on this occasion, the actual truth was, ef: comme, 
entirely out of the question. 

Even now that he was standing beside Lady 
Grantley, his eyes were roving from door to door 
of the apartment, and he started every moment, be- 
lieving that he heard a step near one or the other 
of them, and that Genevieve was about to appear. 

Lady Grantley prattled on, asking him question 
after question ; and it was fortunate that she gave 
no time for an answer to any one of them, for 
Algernon had understood nothing of all she had 
been saying ; words were buzzing in his ear, but 
they were to him only sounds which added to the 
confusion of his thoughts. 

“Where is she? What has become of her ?” 
Algernoa was asking himself. 

And . so was he in thus wondering 
that he. was rendered oblivious of all that was pass- 
ing sround him—and would soon have forgotten 
entirely by whom he wag surrounded. 

And Perey Warrington was quietly observing 
Algermon's restless and anxious leoks, and won- 
dering for what his eyes were seeking. 

ay why still was Algernon go pale and trou- 

bled 


Presently one of those doors towards which 
Algernon had been so uneasily glancing, did really 
open, and it was Genevieve herself who appeared— 
gliding softly and unpretondingly into the apart- 
ment. 

She had resolved at once to brave an ordeal 
which it was impossible she could long avoid. 

The instant she appeared, Marian ran eagerly to 
Genevieve, and drawing her forward, proceeded to 
introduce her to Algernon. 

“ Algernon,” said Marian, earnestly, “ this is my 
dearest friend—my sister.” 

Genevieve curtseyed ; her eyes fixed as they had 
been from the moment of her enteriug the room, 
but not for a single instant was their glance suf- 
fered to rest on Algernon. 

And Algernon, too,—he bowed, without daring to 
look towards Pour Genevieve. 

And then Genevieve closed her eyes and reeled, 
and clung to a chair to save herself from falling ;— 
which movement had passed unobserved by the 
others: for Percy had been saying. in a low tone, 
to Marian : 

“T cannot be mistaken! Surely that is the young 
girl, the goatherd, who saved you from that fearful 
abyss ?” 

And Marian nodded and smiled, and said : 

“ Exactly!” 

And during all this, Lady Grantley appeared to 
have fallen into deep thought. 

Presently Marian stole an opportunity to whisper 
to Genevieve : 

“Well, what is your opinion? Is he not all that 
I told you of him?” 

And Genevieve, without raising her eyes, an- 
awered : “ Yes— yes!” —hoarsely and almost in- 
audibly. 

“Bat you do not look at him!” smiled Marian. 

And Algernon, bis eyes now fixed furtively on 
Genevieve, saw how she was suffering, that strength 
was about to abandon her, and prayed that heaven 
would have pity on the poor tortured girl. 

And Percy was. closely watwhing them both, and 
was asking himself what could be the cause of the 
overpowering emotion which plainly now possessed 
those two. 

“‘ My dear children,” Lady Grantley all at once, 
and very decidedly, said, “I have arranged, and 
have resolved, that your marriage, so long and so 
impatiently awaited by each of us, shall be cele- 
brated te-morrow! Yes, children,” she repeated, in 
well-satisiied tenes,—“ te-morrow !” 

(To be continued.) 
THIS BEAUTIFUL LAFE. 
BE MES L. SIGOURNEY. 


How beautiful this-earth, where.God 
His ceaaclesa bounty shows, 

The dropping of autumnal fruits, 
The fragrance of the rose, 

Aad all the varied barvest-wealth 
That He on man bestows. 


Hew beautiful the suowy flocks 
Thet in green pastures feed, 

The patient, plastic herds, intent 
Their master'e call to heed, 

Aad with intellizence.enducd 
The noble, prancing steed. 

How beautiful the haman fac, 
Through whese expressive lines 

Amid the dawe of infant grace 
Or where bright youth refines, 

Or age in. holy calmness smiles, 
Creative glory shines. 

How beautifulth? unfoléing mind, 
Where reason fills its urn, 

And Knowledge stores unrustiog gold, 
And lights of Fancy burs, 

And Memory bids the buried Past 
In pictur'd tints return. 

How beautiful th’ immortal soul, 
Its heavenly birth that feels, 

And looking upward to its Sire 
With faith that meekly kneels, 

Gains strength that heightens every joy, 
And every sorrow heals. 


How beautiful this life we lead, 
That brightens year by year, 

And bears upon its brow the hope 
Of a more perfect sphere ;— 

To fit us for that world, we'll strive 
To be a blessing here. 


A MAN is oftener hated by the many without reason 
than loved by them without it. 


~ 


VARIETIES: 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 

A coop preacher is a tree that is sure to flower every 
Sunday. 

IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING TENDENCIES.—If 
we consider well, we shall find that every capability, 
however slight, is born with us; thet there is no vague, 
general capability in man. It is our ambiguous, dis- 
sipating education that makes men uncertain; it 
awakens wishes, when it should be animating tenden- 
cies ; instead of forwarding our real capacities, it turns 
our efforts towards objects which are frequently dis- 
cordant with the mind that aims at them. I augur 
better of a child, a youth who is wandering astray in 
a path of his own, than of many who are walking 
aright upon paths which are not theirs. If the former, 
either by themselves or by the guidance of others, ever 
find the right path, that is to say, the path which suits 
their nature, they will never leave it; while the latter 
are in danger every moment of shaking off a foreign 
yoke, and abandoning themselves to unrestricted license. 
— Goethe. 


ALLIGATORS’ NEsTs.—They resemble haycocks, four 
feet high, and five in diameter at their bases, being 
constructed with grass and herbage. First, they de- 
posit one layer of eggs on a floor of mortar, and having 
covered this with a second stratum of mud and herbage 
eight inches thick, lay another set of eggs upon that, 
and so on to the top, there being commonly from one 
to two hundred eggs in anest. With their tails they 
then beat down round the nest the dense grass and 
reeds five feet high, to prevent the approach of unseen 
enemies. The female watches her eggs, until they are 
all hatched by the heat of the sun; and then she takes 
her brood under her own care, defending them and 
providing for their subsistence. Dr. Lutzenberg, of 
New Orleans, onee paeked up one of these nests, with 
the eggs in a box for the museum of St. Petersburg, 
but was recommended before he closed it to see that 
there was no danger of the eggs being hatched on the 
voyage. On opening one, a young alligator walked 
out, and was coon followed by the rest, about a hun- 
dred of which he fed in his house, where they went up 
and down stairs, whining and barking like young pup- 
pies. 


INsTINCT IN A DoGc.—A dog had been accused of 
killing sheep. He and hia master were very fond of 
each other. It was a long time ere the owner could be 
made to believe the ill report about his favourite. At 
last he was convinced that poor.Rover was guilty. As 
he could not bear to kill him himeelf, he came into the 
room one morning, and said, “ Peter, you may take the 
dog after breakfast and shoot him. Mind and kill him 
dead.” The dog was in the roqmand heard it. Inan 
inatant he darted out of the reom and was off ina 
straight line. No calling or shouting could cause him 
to turn his head. Straight as.amagrow he shot across 
the lots and went out of sight. Every hour they ex- 
pected him back. At night he would certainly come. 
But-no; he mever returned. Meany montli« after this, 
his master was riding on horseback in a wild, lonely 
place. Just as he came between the two banks through 
which the read bad been cut, he saw poor Rover stand- 
ing on one of tbe banks. Hés haart yearned towards 
the old friend, and he spoke te him very kindly. But 
Rover's heart was hardened. He gave one growl, 
snapped his teeth at his ‘Id master, and again scam- 
pered off at the top of his speed. His master never 
saw bim agsin.— Canadien Paper. 

Tue Lirs.—For the consolation of those who have 
thin lips, and ave not shrews or niggards, I must give 
here as my firm opinion, founded on what I have 
observed, that lips become more or less contracted in 
the course of years, in proportion as they are accus- 
tomed to express good humour and generosity, or 
peeviahness and a contracted mind, Remark the effect 
whieh a moment of ill-temper or grudgingness has 
upon the lips, and judge what may be expected from 
an habitual series of such moments. Remark the 
reverse, and make a similar judgment. The mouth is 
the frankest part of the face; it can the least conceal 
its sensations. We can hide neither ill-temper with 
it, nor good; we may affect what we please, but 
affectation will not help us. In a wrong cause, it will 
only make our observers resent the endeavour to im- 
pose upon them. The mouth is the seat of one class 
of emotions, ag the eyes are of another; or rather, it 
expresses the same emotions but in greater detell, and 
with a more irrepressible tendency to be in motien. 
It is the region of smiles and dimples, and of a trem- 
bling tenderness ; of a sharp sorrow, of a full breath- 
ing joy, of candonr, of reserve, of a carking care, ef & 
liberal sympathy. The mouth, out of its many sensi- 
bilities, may be fancied throwing up one great expres- 
sion in the eyes,—as many lights in a. city reflect a 
broad lustre into the hearens. On the other hand, 
the eyes may be supposed the chief movers, influencing 
the smaller details of their companion, as heaven in- 
fluences earth. The first cause in both is internal and 


deep seated. — Leigh. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


EDITED BY MADAME ELISE. 
AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ THE CROCHET AND KNITTING 
WINTER BOOK,” ETC., ETC. 

*,* All communications respecting this department should be 

; addressed to Madame Elise, at our Office. 
HOME AGAIN. 
BY COTELL MORAN, 
Yes, Iam home again. After the absence of years of 
weary wanderings, and hours of anxious care and 
weary toil, I stand again upon the threshold of my 


childhood’s home; I feel the warm hand-clasp of 
friends, and hear the words of welcome that meet my 


less, and dead, I thought how emblematic of my own 
blighted and darkened life were those faded flowers, 
which had been so carefully guarded by a fond mother, 
lest eome change should remove them from where my 
hand placed them. As I thus looked upon the me- 
mentoes of other days, which had been so carefully 
treasured for my sake, I could not restrain the bitter 
tears, which would course unbidden down my cheeks, 
but I yearned to look upon all, everything which was 
connected with the days of ‘auld lang syne ;” and 
opening the escritoire which had been mine from 
earliest remembrance, I looked over the little treasures 
which had been hidden away from others’ gaze for long 
years; but I have put them all back, shut them from 
my sight, perhaps never again to look upon them ; and 
as I turn to the window where I have spent so many 
happy hours, I find myself wondering where are the 


THE WORK-TABLE. 
FANCY BASKET, IN STRAW, VELVET, AND 
BEADS. 


A VARIETY of pretty, tasteful, fancy baskets, are now 
returning into use, perhaps brought into fashion by 
the increasing favour with which ladies in general are 
now regarding the Work-Table, as a useful means of 
carrying the little implements of fancy work about 
with them, either when engaged in friendly and 
familiar visits, or for out-of-door amusement in the 
garden or by the sea-side in fine weather, as the case 
may be. 

The little article we are now giving is simple but 
pretty. It is made in the following way :—The back 
and the front is first to be cut in card-board ~~ 


FANCY BASKET, IN STRAW, VELVET, AND BEADS. 


return; and I close my eyes to the outward world, 
vainly wishing the bliss of the present hour might last 
for ever; for, as I gaze upon the places so familiar to 
me from memory, I seem to be transformed from the 
cold, haughty woman to the warm-hearted, impulsive 
g:rl of other years; so the intervening space between 
the past and present is overleaped, and covered with 
the screen of forgetfulness. 

And as I enter the room I occupied in times long 
since passed, everything seems to remiud me that I am 
really home again; everything is arranged just as it 
used to be. On the stand still remains the vase of 
flowers which I placed there on the morning of the 
day that I left that home, a young and happy bride, 
confident of a life of joy spent in the society of him to 
whom I then believed I had given my heart's best, 
holiest affections; but as I looked upon those flowers, 
once so sweet with the bloom of life, now faded, scent- 


friends of my girlhood’s days. Alas! one glance on 
yonder little churchyard tells me where some are rest- 
ing; and in the silent musings of my soul I wonder if 
they have smoothly glided over life’s waves, or if, like 
mine, their cup of joy has turned to gall upon their 
lips. 
But hark! Whence come those strains of music? 

Nearer, still nearer they come, until I can count their 
numbers beneath the window at which I stand. Sweetly 
indeed do their voices blend, as song after song bursts 
forth on the stilly night ; song in which my voice had 
mingled in early years, until, at last, they sing the 
words of that piece so dear to the heart of every 
wanderer, — 

“Home again! Home again! 

From a foreign shore ; 
And ob! it fills my soul with joy 


To meet my friends once more." 


straws are to be laid across, and plaited in and out 
with narrow velvet ribbon the same width as the 
straw. The colour of this velvet ribbon is either black 
or blue. Being firmly fastened dewn at the edge all 
round, it must be bound with ribbon, to make it quite 
secure. It much improves the effect to stitch down 
on each of the little squares of velvet thus left a steel 
bead in the centre. 

The sides are formed by sewing straws together in 
the same way as that in which bonnets are made, only 
drawing them in at the top, by laying them more over 
each other so as to make the width narrower. The 
piece which wraps over the opening is simply a con- 
tinuation of the back of the basket, formed according 
to our iHustration, bound round and fastened with a 
button, The edges all round, after they have been 
bound with ribbon, may either be finished off with a 
simple straw or a quilling of ribbon, but the last has 
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the prettiest effect. The handles are also done in dif- 
ferent ways. Sometimes of two straws laid flat to- 
gether and bound round and round with the velvet; 


and sometimes simply of a 
good silk cord. 


BEAD CANDLESTICK 
ORNAMENT. 


THE various beautiful ar- 
ticles which are now con- 
tinually appearing in the 
ornamental department of 
Fancy Work owe much of 
their beauty to the intro- 
duction of beads. These 
coloured glass articles, so 
brilliant, durable, and jewel- 
like, produce a most beauti- 
ful effect, either alone or 
united with wool work, 
producing a style of work 
which is now in very high 
favour, and deservedly 89, 
from the great taste which 
is often displayed in the 
designs and arrangements 
of colours in cushions, 
screens, &c. The article 
in bead-work which we 
give this week, is a candle- 
stick ornament, and one of 
the prettiest we have ever 
seen. It is composed of 
sprays of leaves formed of 
small beads of two colours, 
the beautiful bright, opaque, 
light blue, and the trans- 
parent white. There are 
seven leaves On each spray, 
and there are ten sprays. 
Each leaf bas two rows of 
beads thread on very fine 
wire, the inner row the 
white, and the outer the 
blue. Our illustration will 
show the manner in which 
the leaves are put together 
to form the spray, each of 
which is finished at the end 
with a tassel made of loops 
of the two colours, and the 
large bead a mock pearl. 
The circle round the candle, 
where the sprays are all 
fixed on, must be finished 
off with either three or four 
rows of beads twisted to- 
gether or plaited, either of 
which looks extremely well. 
This article, when com- 
pleted, is really elegant, and 
has the advantage of being 
very easily made. 


INSERTION FOR 
PETTICOAT, &c. 
THE pattern which is given 
in our illustratton is very 
light and pretty when 
worked, and being simple 
and very easy of execution, 
forms a very pleasant occu- 
pation, without requiring 
much attention. The cross 
threads are inserted first, 
and the small spots then 
worked in the _ centre, 
which keeps them firm. The 
outline is then sewn over, 
and the muslin under the 
cross threadscut out, leaving 
the circles in the solid 
muslin. The threads must 
be formed of Messrs. 
Walter Evans and Co's. 
crochet cotton, No. 10; and 
the pattern worked with 
the same maker's em- 

broidery cotton, No. 8. 


A BRIDE of some months 
finding herself one evening 
alone with her spouse, was 
attacked by a severe fit of 
yawning. “ You are tired of 
being with me, I presume,” 
he said, somewhat offended. 


and I are now but one; and, to say the truth, I always 


to form cakes. 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 2. Lard, two ounces 


CampnHor — 1. Melt three drachms of sper- 
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INSERTION FOR PETTICOAT. 


of almond oil; and stir in three drachms of powdered | should be light and white. 


—‘‘ Not at all, my dear love,” she replied; “ but you | maceti, and four drachims of white wax, with one ounce | warm mortar, add by degr 


get stupid when I am alone.” 


camphor. Tour the compound into gallipots so as 
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They may be coloured with alkanet, 
; White wax, two ounces; 
powdered camphor, half an ounce; melt, and proceed 


as before. Used for rub- 
bing on the hands after 
washing them, to prevent 
chaps, and also to whiten 
the skin. 


Prince ALBERT's OWN 
PERFUME. — Ambergris, 
half an ounce ; musk, three 
drachms ; lump sugar, two 
drachms ; grind together in 
a Wedgwood-ware mor- 
tar; add of oil of cloves, 
ten drops; of true balsam 
of Peru, twenty drops; and 
of essence of jasmine or tu- 
berose a sufficient quantity 
to convert it into a per- 
fectly smooth paste; then 
put it into a strong bottle, 
with rectified spirits of 
wine, one quart. Observe, 
before adding the whole of 
the last, to rinse the mortar 
out well with it, that no- 
thing may belost. Lastly, 
digest for six or eight 
weeks. The result will be 
a remarkably fine product. 
A very small quantity 
added to lavender water, 
eau de Cologne, tooth pow- 
der, wash balls, or a hogs- 
head of claret, communi- 
cates a delicious  frag- 
rance. 


To WASH THREAD LACE. 
—Kip off the lace, care- 
fully pick out the loose bits 
of thread, and roll the lace 
very smoothly and securely 
round a clean black bottle, 
previously covered with old 
white linen, sewed tightly 
on. Tack each end of the 
lace with a needle and 
thread, to keep it smooth ; 
and be careful in wrapping 
not to crumple or fold in 
any of the scallops or 
pearlings. After it is on 
the bottle, take come of the 
best swect oil, and with a 
clean sponge wet the lace 
thoroughly to the inmost 
folds Have ready, ina 
wash-kettle, a strong, cold 
lather of clear water and 
white Castile soap. Fill the 
bottle with cold water to 
prevent its bursting, cork 
it well, and stand it up- 
right in the suds, with a 
string round the neck, se- 
cured to the ears or handle 
of the kettle, to prevent its 
knocking about and break- 
ing while over the fire 
Let it boil in the suds, for 
an hour or more, till the 
lace is clean and white all 
through. Drain off the 
suds, and dry it on the bot- 
tle in the sun. When Gry, 
remove the lace from the 
bottle and roll it round a 
wide ribbon-block, or lay it 
in long folds, place it with- 
in a sheet of smooth white 
paper, and press it in a 
large book for a_ few 
days. 


VARNISH FOR ORNAMEN- 
TAL LEATHER- WORK. — 
The brown varnish is made 
of shellac and gum juniper, 
one and a half ounce each, 
one drachm of salts of tar- 
tar, three drachms of Ve- 
nice turpentine, and one 
pint of spirits of wine. 
Mix well. 


To MAKE CoLp CREAM. 
— Oil of almonds, one 
pound; white wax, four 
ounces; melt, pour into a 


ees rose water one pint. It 


Used as a mild unguent to 


soften the skin, prevent chaps, &c. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC, 


BLACKING.—Ivory black, twelve ounces; olive oil, 
one ounce; treacle, eight ounces; gum arabic, in 
powder, half an ounce ; vinegar, two quarts: sulphuric 
acid, one ounce and a half. Mix the first four ingre- 
dients into a paste; then add gradually the vinegar, 
stirring the whole well together. Lastly, add the sul- 
phuric acid. 


Purr Paste.—Rub half a pound of fresh butter 
into a pound and a half of flour, add a little water, and 
make a moderately stiff caste; work it well together, 
roll it out thin, put som obits of butter on it, dredge it 
with flour, and dcuble it. i:p again; repeat this opera- 
tion three times, using three quarters of a pound mere 
butter. When done, put the paste by for half an 
hour. 


ANTI- ASTHMATIC PLASTER.—Simple diachylon, two 
ounces ; powdered camphor, half an ounce; powdered 
opium, quarter of an ounce; sweet oil, half a tea- 
spoonful. Melt the plaster with the oil, then remove 
the vessel from the fire, and stir in the powders. 
Spread it on the leather before it gets cold. 


DEVONSHIRE JUNKET.—Put warm milk into a 
bowl; turn it with a little rennet; then add some 
scalded cream, sugar, and cinnamon on the top, with- 
out breaking the curd. 


PLuM PUDDING, witnouT Eccs.—Quarter of a 
pound of suet, three tablespoonfuls of flour, quarter of 
a pound of currants, or raisins, one spoonful of sugar 
and spice ; tio which add a middle-sized carrot, whieh 
must be bo led the day before, and mashed to the 
pulp; mix well together, and boil three hours. 


To Roast aA Gooset.—When the goose has been 
picked and singed, put into the body two boiled 
onions, chopped finely, and mixed with a litthe sage, 
a salt-spoontul of salt, and a little black pepper; te 
these put a small piece of butter. Truss your gness, 
and roast it at a brisk fire. Serve it with made gravy 
and apple-sauce. When the taste is in favour of a 
milder seasoning. mix a handful of fine bread-crumbs 
with the other stuffing. Some fill their goose with 
potatoes boiled very dry, mashed and well mixed with 
butter, some salt and cayenne pepper: sage and 
onions are also added to this. A very good mixture 
can be made in the following manner :—A teaspoonful 
of made mustard, a little ealt and cayenne, mixed 
smoothly, with a glass of wine poured into the goose 
before it is served. 


To Roast A TurKEY.—If the weather be very 
cold, a turkey will hang for a week, and will prove to 
be all the better, however young itmay be. But take 
great care not to let it be the least thing gone. 
Pluck, draw, and singe it with care; wash and wipe 
the outside well; and pour water thaapgh the isside. 
Fill the breast with sausage meat, seasoned with 
minced herbs, lemon-peel, mace, and cayenne. Truas 
the bird; roast it at a clear fire, baste .eonstamsly with 
butter, and serve it when done with Brown gravy and 
bread sauce. A chain of fried saugages is often plaged 
round a turkey. 


MULLED GINGER WiNE.—Boil teome 
and a half of water, a quarter of a3 emmaeof cinzamor, 
ginger slightly bruieed, and cloves,, with thmee ounecs 
of fine sugar, until they form a. thick syrap, whieh 
must not be allowed to burn. Pourdémenepint of gin- 
ger wine, and stir it gently until it i¢ om the poimt of 
boiling: then serve immediately. The yolk. of . foar 
fresh eggs atirred inte the hot migctare will, by some, 
be considered an improvement. 


ABERNETHY Biscurrs.—Make inte a sti®* 


paste one pint of milk, three eggs, four-ouneesiel 


sugar, and a quarter of an ounge of carraway seeda, 
with flour sufficient to make it of the required cem- 
sistency. Bake it in an oven not very het. 


To GIVE A FINE GLoss TO QOam Waregcor.— 
Boil two quarts of strong beer, a bit of ‘beeswax es 
large as a waluut, and a large spoonful ef sugar. Wet 
the wainscot all over with this mizvase by means of a 
large brush; and when dry rub it. bright. Hf 


greasy, the wainscot should be previeusly washed with. 


warm beer. 


Smoky Cnimyeys.—To know the cause of a emeky 
chimney is half its cure. In mogh cases.it 
certained without difficulty, and a, very simple. remedy, 
will be efficacious. Where the dranght és sluggish 
may be accelerated by introducing. air 
diately in front of the fire. Say, for-emample; threnghy 
u hole in the hearth-stone, about teahesin 


diameter ; covered by a ventilator end .gpehested from. 


cinders and ashes by the fender. Genersly-epeaking, 
the air trom underneath the floor will be sufficient ; 
but if not, a greater supply can he obtained by con- 
structing an air-drain communicating with a passage 
or with the external air. The plan has succeeded per- 
fectly in curing smoky chimneys, which previously were 
unbearable untess the door was ajar. 


To PRESERVE STEEL FROM Rust.—Take some 
virgin wax, and rub it over the article to be preserved. 
When dry, warm the article again so as to get off the 
wax, and rub with a dry cloth, until the former polish 
is restored. By this means all the pores of the metal 
are filled up without injury to the appearance, and 
rast will not attack it unless it is very carelessly ex- 
posed to con:tant humidity. 


CoLtsFoot Lozences.—To one pint of spring water, 
add one handful of coltsfoot leaves; boil this down te 


.a gill, and let it stand till cold. Then etrain it throngb 


a fine woollen cloth (without pressing) and add half a 
pound of sugar. Boil to a syrup. Strain it again 
through a woollen cloth, and put to it as much common 
black liquorice as may be found necessary to give it 
consistency. Then form it into any shape or form 
you may fancy. 


Marenes.—Weigh out thirty parts of 
powdered cliorate of potash, ten of powdered sulphur, 
eight of sugar, and five of gum arabic, with a little 
cinnabar to communicate colour. The sugar, gum, 
and salt are first rubbed together into a thin paste 
with water: the sulphur is then added, amd the whole 
being thoroughly beaten together, small brimstone 
matches are dipped in, so as to retain a thin coat of 
the mixture upon their sulphured ends. When quite 
dry they are fit for use. 


Horstrapisn Sauce.—Grate very small a stick of 
young horseradish ; then, with a couple of tablespoon- 
fuls of it, mix a small teaspoonful of salt, and four 
tableapoonfula of cream; stir it briskly, amd add by 
degrees a winegiaseful of vinegar. Excellent to serve 
with cold roast beef. 


To Cure Hass.—As.soon as the heme are cu 
them up by the hoek for three days. Then make 
pickle thus :—One ounce of saltpetre, half am ounce of 
salt pruuella, one pouad of common salt, ope pound 
of coarse sugar, On@ ounce juniper berries, end one 
gation of strong beer; boil altogether, and when cold 
pear it overthe ham. Turn them every day fer a 
fortnight. This quantity of pickle wil be sufficient 
for two hame. 

To Tas Enees or Boows.—As the white 
edge of a book wonld soon hecome disealoured. and 
unsightly, it is usual either te sprinkle the edge with 
colour, to marble it, or gild it In sprinkting, the 
edges of several books are laid even one with another, 
and a piece of sponge, dipped into liquid colour is 
passed lightly over the edges so as to impart the tint 
to them regularly; this is, called colouring. A more 
general method is that of sprinkling. ‘The books are 
in this case ranged side by side on a beneh, and a 
brusk dipped in the liquid colour (whiel is fonmed of 
some pigments.as Venetian red, umber, is 
held over the books, and lightly tapped against a. stick, 
whereby a shower of spots falls on the edges cf the 
books, producing an appearamce depending on the 
colour employed and the maaner.in which the shower 
of spots is brought about. 

AprtE Burrer.—Place. 2 large copper or brass. 
kettle, welt cleaned, over the fire ; fill the kettle with 
new cider in which fermentation has not begun. 
When it comes to a simmer begin to skim offthe scum. 
As it boils down fill in more cider and skim. as-hefore 
until yor have im the quantity you wieh te bell, A 
barrel ands half can be nicely done im what is com- 
monly called a barrel kettle. When. the cider .is 
boiled away one half, or more, dip out sit or eight 
gallons inte earthen or stone jars, then fil? ie-for each 
barrel, or thirty-two gaeilons ef unboiled. cider, one 
and a half bushele of quartered: apples, nieely washed 


Lamddeained. If the apples.are mat ali put into the 


ketthe..ot the same time, replage the apples and the 
cider taken from the kettle aa. there is space to 

receive it. Have ae slow fire under the kettle while the 

apples are dis. lving, to prevent renaing over, Whea 

well dissolved it must be constantly stimeed until 

finished. This is done with aa implemeusmade as 

follows:—Take a piece of soft wood, tue feetlong, | 

one and one-fourth imehes thick, two imehes wide-at: 
top end, feur.ai the bottom, which shewli: be oval ; 

now have @-hole at the top, ome and one-fourth inches 

in diameter, and place a handle into it eight feet long. 

Thig.wilt enable the operator. to stand away from the 

Rre. and yet move it oyer every part of the bottom of 

the kettic and thus prevent its buruing, Nebturniag 
weed should touch the kettle, neither-should the blaze. 

rise above the boiling mess. One barrel of cider and 

one and one-half bushels of qusrters boiled down to 

about -ten gallons, can be keptione or more yeam. For 
winter use, two hushels of quarters may be used, and 
hese boiling is Isefure taking is from. the fae, 

seamen. with spise, aud clewes, to salt the 
taste. Remove the Kettle from the fire, dip’ the apple- 

butter, while hot, into well glazed crocks or stone jars, 

then set away to coal; when cold, cut paper covers 

for each crock or jar, soak it in whisky, lay it into the 

vessel on the apple-butter, and the work is done. 

Cider made from sour apples, and sweet apples boiled 

in it, makes an excellent dieh, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS; 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS. 


A LEARNED AMERICAN JUDGE. 


Judge Jonas Joles, a western judicial dignitary, 
recently delivered the following charge to the jury, in 
case of one Elium Crunch, on trial for stealing : — 

“Jury, you kin go out, and don’t show your ugly 
faces here till yoa find a verdict. If you can't find one 
of your own, git the one the last jury used.” 

The jury retired, and after an absence of fifteen 
minutes returned, with a verdict of ‘ Suicide in the 
niath degree and fourth verse.” 

Then Judge Jonah Joles pronounced upon Crunch 
the following sentence :— 

“Elium Crunch, stan’ up and face the court. You 
are found guilty of suicide for stealing. Now, this 
court sentences you to pay a fine of two shillings and 
to shave your head with ao bagganet im the barracks. 
Your fate will be a warning toothers. Sheriff, give 
mea brandy smash. I'm awful thirsty.” 


«K SEVEN COMFORTS. 

1. To the ill-looking.—Comfort yourself by the re 
flection that the handsome man is very generally a block- 
head. 

2. To the tobacco smokcr.— Console yourself for the 
evils you inherit with the sinoke of your pipe by tie 
knowledge that it is not one-half so injurious as streng 
liquer, cne-tenth so unwholesome as gluttony, nor one- 
hundredth so fatal as gambling. 

3. To the lady of a certain age.— What a prodigious 
amount of consolation you have in your rouge pot. 

4. To the man without legs.— Be happy in the know- 
&| ledge that gout is 2 comparative impossibility. 

6. To the individual who is suffering uncer the con- 
vietion that dinner is over.—Drea.n of your supper. 

6, To the gentleman who is bald.—Take pleasure in 
the belief that you are not yet toothless. 

7. Te the individual who is reduced to his last guinea. 
—Chackle over the certainty that you still have the 
prise of a dinner and a bottle of wine in your breeches 


pocket. 


THE OUT-TRAVELLED TRAVELLER. 

A traveller came down very late for his breakfast, and 
the meal was hurriedly prepared. The landlord, feel- 
ing the food was not quite up to the mark made all 
sorts of apologies around the eater, who worked. away 
in silence, never raising his head beyond the affirmative 
influence of his fork, or by any act acknowledging 
even the presenae of mine host. This sulky demeanour 
rather vexed the Iendlord, who changing the range of 
battery, stack Bietiummbs in hie armholes, and said : 
** Now, sir, hang age-4f1 hain't made all the apologies 
necessary, and more, teo, considering the breakfast and 
whe gets it; and I ‘tell you I have seen dirtier, worse 
ceeked, aud a deal stingier breakfas{s than this several 
times.” 

The weary-bungry one laid down his knife and fork, 
swallowed the last mouthful, and modestly looking up 
to the fuming landlord, exclaimed: “‘ Is what you say 
true?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, F@ be hanged if you hav'n’t out-tra- 
velicd me.” 


ANREDOTES OF JUDGES. 

Thefirst aneedote relates to Mr. Hullock, afterwards 
one cf the Barons of the Court of Exchequer :— 

Qa. this. cireuit his honourable feeling and his 
ecourageows cepduct were on one occasion t#ied and 
exhibited. Ie a camse which he led, he was particu- 
larly imateected set te: produce a certain deed unless it 
sheuld be absolutely required. Notwithstanding this 
injnupetion, he.prodpaed it before it was necessary, with 
the view of decifiag, the business at once. It proved 
to have been :foaged ‘by his client's attorney ; and Mr. 

Justiee Bayley, was trying the cause, ordered the 
to be impennded, that it might be made the sub- 
of proseestien, Before this could be done, Mr. 
Helleek requested ieage to inspect it ; and on its being 
handed te him, imupediately returned it to bis bag. 
Thejadge remenstsated, but in vain, ‘No power on 
Maz. replied, should induce him to sur- 
render %. Hebhnd-igeeutiously put the life of a fellow- 
eveniuse-im petit; and, though he had acted to the best 
ot hie dincretion, he-sboald never be happy again were 
a fatal result to ensue.” The judge continued to insist 


den’s personal experience of “ the stocks: — 

A ludicrous story is told of his being;on a vigit te 
Lord Dacre, in Essex, and accompanging a gentleman, 
notorious for his absence of mind, in a.walk, during 
which they came to the parish stecks. Having a wish 
to know the nature of the punishment, the chief jus ice 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
h the re-delivery ofthe deed, but declined taking de- 
sive. measeres iM consulted the associate judge. 
retiving fies thas purpose, the deed was of 
arse destgepedyand the attorney escaped. 
Good in a diferent wey is. the story of Lord Cam- 


. begged his companion to open them so that he might 
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try. This being done, his friend sauntered on, and 
totally forgot him. The imprisoned chief tried in vain 
to release himself, and on asking a peasant who was 
passing by to let him out, was laughed at and told he 
“wasn’t set there for nothing.” He was soon sct at 
liberty by the servants of his host; and afterwards on 
the trial of an action of false imprisonment against a 
magistrate by some fellow whom he had set in the 
stocks, on the counsel for the defendant ridiculing the 
charge and declaring it was no punishment at all, his 
lordship leaned over and whispered, ‘ Brother, were 
you ever in the stocks?” The counsel indignantly re- 
plied, “ Never, my lord.”—‘ Then I have been,” said 
the chief justice, ‘‘and I can assure you it is not the 
trifle you represent it.” 

Of Baron Alderson’s ready wit the following is a 
fair specimen :— 

At an assize town a juryman gaid to the clerk who 
was administering the oath to him, ‘“ Speak up I can- 
not hear what you say.” The baron asked him, if he 
was deaf, and on the juryman answering, ‘* Yes, with 
one ear,” replied, “‘ Well then you may leave the box, 
for it is necessary that jurymen should hear both sides.” 


ONE OF LAMB'S BEST. 


Charles Lamb once convulsed a company with an 
anecdote of Coleridge, which, without doubt, he 
hatched in his hoax-loving brain. ‘I was,” he said, 
“‘ going from my house at Enfield to the East India 
House one morning, when I met Coleridge on his way 
to pay me a visit. He was brimful of some new idea, and 
in spite of iny assuring him that time was precious, be 
drew me within the gate of an unoccupied garden by 
the roadside, and there, sheltered from observation by 
a hedge of evergreens, he took me by the button of my 
coat, and closing his eyes, commenced an eloquent dis- 
course, waving his right hand gently as the musical 
words flowed in an unbroken stream from his lips. I 
listened entranced ; but the striking clock recalled me 
to a sense of duty. .I saw it was of no use to attempt 
to break away: so, taking advantage of his absorption 
in his subject, and, with my penknife, quietly severing 
the button of my coat, I decamped. Five hours after- 
wards, in passing the same garden, on my way home, I 
heard Coleridge’s voice, and on looking in, there he 
was with closed eyes, the button in-his fingers, and the 
right hand gracefully waving, just as when I left him. 
He had never missed me.” 


Winter is the coldest season of the year because it 
comes in the winter. In some countries winter comes 
in the summer, and then it is very pleasant. I wish 
winter came in the summer in this country. Then I 
could go skating barefoot and could snow-ball without 
my fingers getting cold. It snows more in winter than 
it does in any other season of the year. 

Ice grows much better in winter than in summer, 
which was an inconvenience before the discovery of 
ice-houses. Water that is left out of doors is apt to 
freeze at this season. Some people take in their well 


and cisterns on a cold night and keep them by the |. 


fire, so they don't freeze. 

Skating is great fun in winter. The boys get the 
skates on when the river is frozen over, and race, play 
tag, break through the ice, and get wet all over (they 
get drowned sometimes), fall and break their heads, and 
enjoy themselves in many other ways. A wicked boy 
once borrowed my skates and ran off with them, and I 
couldn't catch him. Mamma said a judgment would 
overtake him one day. The judgmest will have to be 
pretty lively on its legs if it does, for he rums very 
fast. 

Snow-balling is a prime winter sport. I have snow- 
balled in the summer. But we used stones and. hard 
apples. It isn’t so amusing as it is ia winter some- 
how. 

But enough. I have dashed off these little things 
about winter while sister is getting ready for school. 
Good bye. NEDDY. 


A TRAIN oR A CARPET-BAG.—Mr. Makeweight has 
gone into the country. We asked him whether he was 
going to take the eleven o'clock a. m. train, or the three 
p.m. boat. ‘ Neither,” he replied; “I am only going 
to take a carpet-bag.” 

A LAWYER’s QUESTION ANSWERED.—“* What did he 
say? Come, give us his very words: now:: of. your in- 
ferences, sir don't like to answer question.” 
—‘' Ho, ho! So you are afraid to answer that question, 
are you? I knew I should drive you into a close cor- 
ner. Come out with it! and none of your 
here !"——“ I should rather be excused."—“ Then I 
shall] appeal to the court to commit you for ” 
—‘* Well, sir, if I must answer; he told me, this morn- 
ing, that he had no money.”- “ Why, sir, what 
language did he use ?”—‘ Why, I asked him to lend 
me half a dollar, and he said he couldn't, for you had 
robbed him of every cent. of his money, and if he didn't 
get out of your clutches very soon, bis children would 


starve.” - American Puper. 


OUR OWN SPHINX. 


PICTORIAL REBUS.—L 


XLVI. ENIGYA. 
- Iv every country I am found, all shapes and sizes, square 
and round; when put into a casket nice, the ri h buy 
me et any price ; and yet so poor and commen I, that in 
the streets I'm bound tolie. Deep in the bowels of the 
earth ['m found, and likewise on the highest ground. I'm 
brought from depths of stormiest seas, and borne upon the 
summer breeze. Im heavy, light, blue, brown, red, black, 
and white, soft, hard, and a great prize for savans when 
I tumble from the skies. 

XLVI. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Cell worm. 
2. Balm or rough. 


XLVUI. CHARADE. 
My is part of ev'ry human frame, 
And for my second Brussels. has great fame. 
My whole is worn by ladies fair and dark, 
And sometimes on my frst does leave its mark. 


XLIX, REBUS. 


1. A sTRonGLyY fortified seaport town in Spain. 
2. A river of Asia, which flows through the Burman 


3 A rt town of Russian Finland. 
4. An eminent Italian painter, termed, from his birth, 
‘The Gipsy.” 
te. 
American author. 
7. A eclebrated American historian. 
8. An English poet, known as the ‘Corn Law Rhymer.” 
9. A seapert.of Chili. 
10. A celebrated American essayist. 
1l. A modern musica] composer. 
12 An illustrious English poet. 
13. A Brazilian town, almeat entirely built of wood. 
The initiala of the above will give the name of a cele- 
brated modegm musical congposer; and the finals, two-of 


his works. 
Joux S. Davia 


L. NUMBERED CHARADE. 

I am composed of twenty letters ; my 2, 3, 20, 13, 5, 15, 9, 
a 19, 14, 3, 16, 12, and fertile 2, 1,13, 18, 15, 9, was con- 
quered by my 20, L5, 16, 13, 5, 15, 17,; but the inhabitants 
8, 5, 2,1, 12, 17 a rebelliom in order to 6,12 16, 5, 2, 15 
their independence. After many 7, 10, 3, 9, 12, 6,1 had 
been committed on both 1, 2, 9, 12, 1. a brave 16, 12, 15, 20, 
3, 14, 19 was sent over from my 1?, 15, 16, 19, 8, 15, 9, and 
after 12, 15, 9, 10, 6, 2, 15, 16 many troubles, he 4, 8, 15, 18, 
16, 12, 9 to 4, 8, LL, 12 peace. The two 2, 1, 19, 18, 15, 9, 1, 
are now 10, 15, 9, 12, 3, the 1, 5, 4. 12 government, and en- 
joy an 2, 4, 7,122, 1, 20 revenue. My whole was a celebrated 
warrior who was very much devoted tothe cause of his 

W. J. L. T. Ros. 


LI ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 

A crstzex whieh contained 960 gallons hed 4 taps at- 
tached to it—viz, AB€© and D could be filled by A 
alone in 6 hours, and by Bin & It could also be emptied 
by C alone in 4 hours, and Din. 5, At what time would it 
be cos a supposing it to be full when all the taps are 


LIT. ANAGRAMS. 

1. Keep all Maria wishes. 

2. Not that Homer's cat. 

3. All poses with mine. 

4. Drop an exe Peel, 

LUL DECAPITATION. 

My trhole's an instrument well known, 
And as a level also shown; 
Beheaded, I'm narrow strect 
Waere lovers are pleased to meet. 


LIV. TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Pusu me on; 2. Peltapeer; 3. Terrible poser: ‘ 
my arm; 5. Rare mad 
LV. ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

Two boys, A and B start for a neighbouring town. A i 
B, and 4 steps whilst he is taking Re 
ut 2 of B's steps are equal to 3 of A's. H y pac 
must B take e:e he A? 

W. 


LVI. GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADES. 


1. My first is to discover; my second is an instrument of 
music ; and my whole is a river in Scotiand. ” 


2. My first is ardour; my second is a conjunction; and 
my tehole is an island in the Baltic Sea. 


3. My first is a metal; my second is where it is dug: a 
my whole is a river in North America. —_ 


4. My first is a sack; my second is a father: 
tohole is a town in Turkey-in-Aale ather; and my 


5. My Jirst is to join , my second §8 a personal proncun 
els isto divide; and my whole is one of the United 
ates. 


6. My first is fortune; my second indicates the present 
moment ; and my whole is a town in Hindostan. 
W. P. 


HISTORICAL MENTAL PICTURE. 


Wuat a lively appearance is presi n ed to the eye as we 
gaze on the sea. It is dotted with sips, gaudily dressed, 
and crowded with men-at-arms. At last, a coast appears 
in sight, and the men prepure to land. As the commander 
of the forces stepson shore, he stumbles and falls with 
such vialence as to draw blood. His followers are dis- 
mayed; but he turned to thein, and said, “ This is a good 
omen, rot an evil one, for the landis ecsirous of me.” 


LVIII. FLOWERS AND TRANSPOSED. 


1. 1 Sarp unto many; 2. Mine yo:ten: 3. Flow on, I re- 
pass; 4. Time will e was; 5. A rat he sees; 6. One wild 
pig; 7. Use it, Tom; 8. Fie, Alfred; 9. Wash raw pork. 


THE EDITOR'S PRIZES. 

WE beg to offer a prize volume for the best poetical 
Enigma not exceeding sixteen hnes in length. A prize 
volume will also be presented to the solver of the majority 
of the questions in this Number. 

ANSWERS TO OUR OWN SPHINX. 
19, p. 455.) 

I. A Frac —1. on ships, in armies; 2, on achurch steeple; 
3, carried iu processions ; 4, toy flag; 5, large banner; 6, fag 
of victory or rejoicing ; 7, 8, flagstones; 9, pavements; 1, 
11, the water flag and the garden flag; 12, stones of the 
street; 1', hammered and beaten by the paviour; 14, 
stones ; 15, plants; 16. ensign presented to soldiers; 17, 
to droop or grow dejected. 

Il. PROSE CHARADES. 

1. Winehester; 2, Greenlaw; 3, Castlebar; 4, Dun- 
kirk; 5, Madrid; 6, Courtray. 

IIL Sir John Denham. 


IV. TWO ANAGRAMS. 
1. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
2. Peter Paul Bubens. 
V. ArnFra—Darivs—1, AlfreD; 2, RavennA; 3, BeeR; 
4, 5, LandaU; 6, AristideS, 
VI. DECAPITATIONS. 
1. Lille-ille-le. 
2. Grex-rex-ex. 
3. Avis-vis-is, 
4. Thump-hump-hum, (of bees,) &c. 


VIL 
3 20, 20, 20, 20, 20, 10, & 5, oa 115 
5 30, 30, 30, 10, & 10, 20, = 130 milea 


130—115=15 miles abead of the first train at 8.20 p.m. 
And at the distance of 100 miles. 


VILL—CONUNDRUMS. 


1. It is re-membered. 

2. It's a guinea less-on. 

3% ltis a going to metre (meet her.) 

3. When ‘tis “ blowing up.” 

5. Of a Parry. 

6. They have always had pupils (in their eyes.) 


OUR PRIZE AWARD. 


We bave ¢ pleasure in awarding the Prize Volume 
for the solution of the greatest number of questions in the 
“Sphinx,” in No. 19, to James Fowler, Purleigh, ncar 
Maldon, Essex. 

The following are entitled to “Honourable Men- 
tion ":— 

Carolus, Brussels; J. Penn, Jun.; Clarissa; A. F. G.; W. 
Phipps (you came very near winning the prize; your 
or! | puzzles received, try in); F. BR. S. Gomall; 
W. Drapper ; Lotus; George J. Wood; S.J. Heward; J. 
Trimbey (your anagrams are not original); A. B. Myers; 
R. J. Batho; F. A. Toulmin; L. A. H. (‘Originals’ re- 
ceived); R. J. M; E. T. Goldsmith; F. W. Manders; C. 
Thompson; J. W. ; R. Jackson; Sarah, J. J.; 
Etonian; R. J. L.; J. Williamson; Clara; J.B.; Henja- 
mio; Henry F., Grace and Gertrude; Wil y Thomson; 
David A; Archibald Robinson: Theresa; Jeannette; 
William Garlard; Anna; “ An Old‘Maid ;" “ Duke of Mon- 
trose;" Anastetia and Matilds; “ Mapoleon Bonaparte ,” 
J. Petrie; Annie B; J. St. Ledger; J. Butts; Liewellin; 
T. F. Stevens; J.L.; J. Tutte; J. W. P.; T. H. Jarvis; 
T. B. Swinton; M. K. Wells: M. E. F.; Louisa S.; C. 
Orchard; 8. Staddon: T. Cook; Earine; W. G@. Gould; 
Niffit; G. Raffield; Ajax; J. G. Johns; T. Bobbin; J. Gar- 
land; T. Jones; S. Krowles; J. Tipton; E. Haines; 
J. E. Masters; T. W.; W. Hopkins; M. RB. Cossar; E. A 
Bosworth; Mra. A. Standing; M.; W. Johnson; 
D. McCullock; T. H. T ; G. Temple; D. Smith; est 
Spon; E. Carter; W. H 12th Leacers; G. R.: C. Wade; 
Isabella; Jane; Caroline; Cordelia: E. Fletcher. Harry 
Smart; C. G. S.; Toppy G.8.; and Excelsior. Several 
original exercises received, with thanks, 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC. 


(ComposED EXPRESSLY FOR “Bow BELLs.”) 


Sabbath 


WORDS BY ELIZA COOK. MUSIC BY EDWARD WHITEHOUSE. 
| 
4 Andante religioso. = aeeel'- - - - = = 
| 
Andanie. 
God earth, And God in Hea - ven! God gave one day in seven 
| 
n - man, that he might rest, With $Thy mer - cy .. in_ his breast 
Calm and tran - quil Thou’ hast made This soft hour of twi - light shade; ; 


And I ask thee, in Thy might, To be Watch - man of my _ night. 
| P| j 
‘ 1. 2. 3. 
God on earth, and God in Heaven! Tot me ask Thee, ere I sleep, God of all! Thou knowest well 
God who gave one day in seven To remember those who weep— Myriads of Thy children dwell 
Unto man, that ke might rest, Those whose plaints of anguish rise, Here among us, lone and blind, 
With Thy mercy in his breast. Filled with deep and weary sighs; In the.midnight of the mind. 
Calm and tranquil Thou hast made Give them strength to brook and bear Father! infinite and just, 
This soft hour of twilight shade ; Trial pain and trial care— Shine upon our paths of dust— 
And I ask Thee, in Thy might, Tat them feel Thy saving might- Lead us in the noon-tide light— 
To be Watchman of my night. Be Thou Watchman of their night. Be the ‘‘ Watchman of our night.” 
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